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= WANTED. 


SSIST ANT TO MANAGER OF ‘OF FICE oR 
charge of office, by woman of education, Ex 
ience as confidential clerk to a former governor and to 
officer of a large corporation. Also as shorthand reporter 
and as manager of correspondence. Best references. 

No typewriting A: Address K. R., this Office. 
E POSITIO ION OF SU PERINTENDENT 
at Swarthmore College will be vacated early in the 
new year. Ragitendane tes the position may be made 
to Joseph Swain, President, Swarthmore, Pa. 








WANTED.—POSITION AS ASSISTANT TO 
doctor or dentist. Reference given. Philadelphia 
preferred. Address No. 30, this Office. 


ANTED.—LARGE UNFURNISHED ROOM, 
or two communicating rooms in Friends’ family 

for or single lady Friend. Address No. 31, this Office. 
ANTED.—_IMMEDIA T ELY, TWO OR 
more plain, unfurnished rooms, with use of bath, but 
no light, heat or table board ; suburban location near 
Reading R. hk. preferred. Address No. 28, this Office. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG MAN OF MECHANI- 

cal turn, a Friend, wishes business position ; 

willing to work and make himself useful. Address Box 
125, Woodstown, N. J. 


WAS; COPIES QF THE “P 
Freedman,” published 

Either bound volumes or singie copies. Cash 

paid forthem. Address J. C., this Office. 


OTHER’S HELP.—WANTED YOUNG IN- 
telligent woman to make herself generaliy useful 

in small family where other help is kept. Apply per- 
seni. 1600 Master Street, Philadelphia 
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elphia. 
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BOARDING. mci 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS ond SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


R SALE.—PERFECTLY NEW COPY OF 

Webster’s International Dictionary, latest edition. 
See description under “ Literary Notes,” issue of 
Twelfth month sth. Will sell for one dollar below 
bookseller’s price. Inquire of No. 29, this Office. 


FOR SALE. 


To clese an estate. All are rented. The Newport, 
16th and Spruce Street, $275,000. The Kenmore, roth 
and Pine Streets, $50,000. r2rs-r217 Arch Street, 
$150,000. 925 Arch Street, $50,000. r1zz Arch Street, 
$30,000. 1519 Lombard Street. 1737 Lombard Street. 


DAVID H. WRIGHT, 1420 Chestnut Street. 








Established 1827. Telephone. 


COLLINGS CARRIAGE Co. 
Large variety of carriages for town and country. Car- 
riages taken on storage and repair. Estimates furnished. 


1719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


IRON FENCING AND GATES 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 


809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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Words by the Way 


SECOND SERIES 
By ELIZABETH POWELL BOND 


167 Pages, Square 16mo 
Cloth Bound, Gilt Top 


ARTOTYPE PORTRAIT 
Price (by mail) One Dollar 


when ordered from the Author, Swarthmore, Pa, 


For sale also by 


Friends’ Book Association, Philad’a, 


Young Friends’ Association, 


Philadelphia, will hold its regular meeting in the 
Y. F. A. Building on Second-day evening, 
Twelfth month 14th, at 8 p. m. 

As a tribute to the memory of Isaac H. Hill- 
born, his sermon entitled ‘' Principles and Testi- 
monies of the Society of Friends"’ will be read. 
A few appropriate remarks will close the meeting. 

All interested friends are cordially invited. 

CAROLINE F. COMLY, Secretary. 


($0.90.) 


Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 


on India paper—engraving 23 inches by 18 in- 

ches, on sheets 30 inches by 24 inches, from 

the original Boydell engraved plate, made in 

We,’ from the original painting of Benjamin 
$3.00 by mail. 


A. L. SMITH 
29 E. Penn Street, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


A Home in the Puget Sound Valley. 


_ Peoples University, of Olympia, Wash., has for 
sale some very desirable residence property, im- 
proved and otherwise, in the capital city of the 
State of Washington. It being endowment pr 
erty a time sale, with annual interest will be osoul. 
It also has some well located acreage property, especially 
desirable for fruit growing. Al! these properties will be 
sold cheap and oneasy terms Write for further infor- 
mation to 


THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington. 


LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET 
By WILLIAM GUEST 

264 pages—bound in cloth. 

50 cents, postage prepaid. 


taken.) 
A. L. SMITH, 
29 EB. Penn Street, Germantown, Pa. 





2 engravings by Sartain. 
(One- and two-cent stamps 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We need a few more teachers for fall and spring 


schools. 
and colleges supplied with teachers free of cost 
dress your nearest office. Enclose stamp for reply. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


174 Randolph Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
1423 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Schools 
Ad- 


More calls now than ever before 
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"TEACHERS! TEACHERS! 


Teachers who expect to take an examination for a 
teachers’ certificate should at once begin our Teachers’ 
Interstate Examination Course. Thorough and practi- 
cal, No teacher can fail to secure a first grade certifi- 
cate after completing this course. We prepare you to 
teach and then secure you a good position. Write at 
once your nearest office. Enclose stamp for reply. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


174 Randolph Building, 
1423 Arch Street, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 


FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Restful, 
Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Convenient, Homelike 


Dinner, 12 to 2 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. el lg 6to7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night ; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Phone 1-33-55. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lenigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order, 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 











Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Cassteut cot, duaunanamane Pa. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


etc, 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UsE'‘ 

Sifts the flour and mixes 

to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 

pproval. 

Patel for Bovkiet. Reents wanted. 
4 oe scien —— Mach. Co, 
Ls 
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ra ELLWOOD HEACOCK | 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 


1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Nearest, largest, best, 


INTELLIGENCER. 


THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


The Original 
Wernersville Sanitarium 


it has its own Post Office, 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


Avoid delays 





Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


Green Street, GERMANTOWN, 
Under care 
GERMANTOWN PREPARATIVE MEETING. 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
Higher Departments. Manual! Training. 
For circulars address 
ELIZABETH M. ROBERTS, Principal. 
Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetin; ~~ of SS 
furnishes a sone, guarded education, a ‘e 


pares for coli EG 

UUGENE BAKER, a 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN, pe vincipals. 

Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadel Vearly 
Meeting of Frien 


Course of study extended and uve, preparing 
students either for — or for College. 


For catalogue, a ey 
JOSEPH s. WALTON, Princigal, | 
Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purits oF Born Sexzs. 


attractive to sean ye be mae ome admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. or circulars to 

=— M. DOWNING, M. S. » Principal, 
Jen kintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA ¢ G. BOSLER, Sec’ y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 
Boys anp Grrts. 

The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 

For circulars, ad 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New 


Friends’ Academy, 
eee VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege 

Terms are —— = reason of endowment. 


address 
A. DAVIS" KCKSON, °. s., oe 
Locust V 





ork. 





ley, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, heat, wa 
lation, and drai the best; combined advantages of 
individual! attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





The Comntittion on Education of the 


Aubiae, tk. {Uceony of Feueteate. tones 

er, A.M. ( Univers’ lvania), Sw 

tendent of Educational <= -. Coopee having 
of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in 

suitable teachers or in other school matters, are in 

to communicate with him. and all Friends ‘qualified as 

teachers and desiring —s pope are invited to 

The superintendent will be found in Room 3, ends’ 

meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 

day, from 10 a.m. to12 m. Correspondence should be 

addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


: do not address Wernersville. 


Illustrated booklet. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


- G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Als member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twetrrn Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Conveyancing and Investing. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Ovyscis : {63 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Ambler, Montgomery Co., Penna. 
ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
g12 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties, 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
} Ste mang ears’ experience; late First Assistant 
Physicianin iddletown, N NY , State Hospital ; visit be- 
fore deciding. C. SPENCER Kinney, M . Easton, Pa. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


PURE FOOD 


skillful preparation, and excellent 
service are distinctive features of 


OUR LUNCH and DINING ROOM, 
1317 Filbert Street 
These characteristics, unique 


prices, and class of eo give 
peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 





yr agpeeren reasonable 
is restaurant a rank 





J. J. WILLIAMS, Proprietor. 
MAKE BUT ONE 
GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE’S CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 12, 1903. 


Volume LX. 
Number 50. 








GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
L. 
Deep humility ts a strong bulwark, and as we enter 


into it, we find safety and true exaltation. 
Joun WooLmaANn. 


FOR US. 
IF we have not learned that God’s in man, 
And man in God again; 
That to love thy God is to love thy brother, 


And to serve the Lord is to serve each other,— 
Then Christ was born in vain! 


If we have not learned that one man’s life 
In all men lives again, 

That each man’s battle, fought alone, 

Is won or lost for every one,— 
Then Christ hath lived in vain. 


If we have not learned that death’s no break 
In life’s unceasing chain; 

That the work in one life well begun 

In others is finished, by others is done,— 
Then Christ hath died in vain! 


If we have not learned of immortal life, 
And a future free from pain; 
The kingdom of God in the heart of man, 
And the living world on Heaven’s plan,— 
Then Christ arose in vain. 
—Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


IN MEMORY OF ISAAC H. HILLBORN. 


Words spoken at the funeral service held in Race Street Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 23d, 1903. 


MarGARET P. Howarp: . . . A brother beloved has 
been removed, whose chief and largest concern was 
that he might be helpful to as many as he could to 
find their consciousness to the nearness of the di- 
vine spirit ; to feel the touch of that spirit upon their 
own; to realize the sense of requirement, and also, 
that with every requirement came the strength to 
perform what was required... . 

Ezra Fell: ... He spent his life in the work 
of helping to elevate mankind to the stand- 
ard of Christ. O, be faithful. We all have some- 
thing to do in this world; we are all called here, 
not to be idle, not to pass our time in great pleasures 
—O, no; but we are placed here to prepare for that 
eternal kingdom that has no ending, and we will find 
in this our greatest reward, not only when we come 
to lay down our life here, but every day we will 
realize that we are coming nearer and nearer to the 
fountain of life and that by and by we will be permit- 
ted to enter into those pearly gates where there is 
rest and peace prepared for the righteous from the 
foundations of the world. 

Sarah T. Linvill: . . . Our common loss unites 


us in deep, heartfelt sorrow; but we sorrow not for 
him. He did his work in the daytime, and he has 
received the “ well done ”; but O, we sorrow for our- 
selves. May we indeed so lean upon the arm of divine 
strength that we shall know a quickening of power— 
know a renewal of life; that we shall be able to per- 
form the duties that shall come to us. As this dear 
brother hovered for weeks upon the border-land, that 
strong, beautiful faith that he lived and preached so 
sustained him that he was able to look into the be- 
yond with clear, spiritual perception; and his path 
did indeed shine more and more unto the perfect day; 
and of that love—O, that love that has drawn us all 
so closely to him—even it has reached far and 
wide ; and on one occasion when the end seemed to be 
so near he said to me, in all the earnestness of a 
dedicated soul, “ 1 want this message borne unto the 
world: Heaven is big; God is good; we shall meet 
again.” 

David Newport: ... “ And every gate thereof 
was one pearl”—one thing. Now I think that 
thought was the burden of our brother’s life and min- 
istry. I have known him intimately for many years; 
on the occasion of a visit with me to the public insti- 
tutions of the city prisons and otherwise (I think it 
was about the first of his appearance in the ministry) ; 
and then recently with me in the same direction in 
the last two years. He was a man that was moved 
by a noble enthusiasm for truth. He could say, as 
one of old—the Blessed One of old—said, “ For this 
end was I born; for this cause came I into the world 
—to bear witness to the truth ”; and he bore witness 
to the simplicity of the one thing; he was eminently a 
preacher of that one thing, the same that Jesus spoke 
of in reference to those who had gone before him: 
“And they shall all be taught of God, as all the 
prophets have said.” 

. . . As he grew older and advanced in life, only 
two or three years ago he told me of the edification 
and breadth of view that he had from the perusal of 
the works of Emerson, especially in relation to the 
Oversoul. His mind enlarged upon this thought and 
upon this theme, and his spirit and walk in life gave 
evidence of it; and in looking at this good man’s life 
I have thought how poor and weak and flimsy are the 
glories and honors of this world—its emoluments, its 
ee 

Joel Borton: ... “ For I am already being of- 
fered, and the time of my departure is come. I have 
fought the good fight; I have run my course; I have 
kept the faith. There is henceforth laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righ- 
teous judge, will give to me in that day; not to me 
only, but to all those that love his appearance.” 
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This experience of our beloved Paul has seemed 
to me some way to accord with the departure of 
our dear friend, of whom of a truth it might be said: 
“| am already being offered,” as seemed to be his ex- 
perience in the last few days of his life. He knew the 
time of his departure was at hand; it had come. And 
he in that strength and faith and noble manhood of 
his, never wavered, but awaited it with calmness and 
deliberation, anticipating it, desiring it. Truly he 
fought a good fight, and not without his trials and 
disappointments, sorrows and temptations in life, was 
he; yet he met them bravely and truly, quietly and 
with assurance; scarcely ever did we hear him speak 
of them; but with that eternal faith he rose above 
them and fought the good fight. .. . 

His last words to me only a few days ago were, 
“T have nothing in my way. Everything is clear; I 
am ready and only waiting.” The silver cord was be- 
ing loosened, the golden bowl broken. . 

. . . Ah, my friends, . . . the memory of him will 
come so keenly to us at the assembling of our annual 
gathering in the spring—to those of us who yet re- 
main, when we remember him as presiding officer 
who has done it so faithfully and well; who has laid 
down his pen at times and asked that he might be one 
with us and given forth the words—just the words, 
too, that we needed and felt to comfort and to 
straighten out matters. In the First-day School—a 


work in which he has been one of the first promoters 
—we shall miss him; in his own meeting, where he 
was so tenderly and truly beloved, and where they 


have sustained other losses so recently by the re- 
moval of dear and faithful ones—how keenly it will 
be felt. In this present place in which we are assem- 
bled, as he has stood in these galleries from time to 
time and year to year and handed forth the loving 
messages to the school children that have helped and 
cheered and blessed them—how they and all will miss 
him! Everywhere he was known he will be missed. 
It seems to me, in summing it all up, we will say in 
the words of the little text we have heard him take, 
that his mission, as that of the Master on earth, was 
“in going about doing good.” . . . 

Mary Travilla: . . . In memory I go back to a 
few months ago, when it was my privilege to spend a 
few days with him in sight of the eternal hills in the 
month of June among the roses; he then was attend- 
ing a series of meetings, and I had the opportunity of 
noting the effect of his powerful sermons upon the 
minds and hearts of his hearers; but I also had the 
opportunity of noting the old-fashioned grace of 
courtesy that was his. It was almost like an old-fash- 
ioned art, sometimes almost forgotten, in these mod- 
ern days of our hurry-and-scurry life. My young 
friendshere present will agree with me—how he could 
touch our hearts. He seemed indeed as if he had not 
forgotten the days of his youth; therefore, he was in 
sympathy with your ambitions, with your hopes and 
with your life of joy and sorrow. On our return jour- 
ney from this series of meetings that we attended I 
had the opportunity again to note. We had to take an 
accommodation train, and for several hours we jour- 
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neyed together; he sat near the door; it was a holi- 
day, and therefore the conductor was more than busy 
with his large crowd of passengers; and it was Isaac 
H. Hillborn’s old-fashioned grace of courtesy which 
he extended to the lame and the halt and the blind on 
that trip. You know those outstretched arms—how 
often, in speaking of nature and the spiritual to some 
of us, he extended them like a benediction among 
us; and he went out on the platform and would 
reach down to the old woman with bundles; 
helped the lame boy with his mother ; spoke the word 
of encouragement to the old Friend; and he forgot 
not the wife and the companion by his side; the cour- 
tesy and the grace of a lover-husband were blended; 
and when we reached Broad Street I could not leave 


| him without saying, “Isaac, thy preaching touched 


our hearts and our lives; but the evidence of thy 
practicing has even been a greater sermon to me.” 
Samuel Jones: ... We will remember—often, 
almost, some of us, as the day returns—this spirit 
of love and the pouring forth of those messages 
which seemed to touch and tender us; but, my friends, 


| as we turn from these—turn our back to the things 


which he taught us and the example which he set up, 
we will not show our love. O, then, let all of us en- 
deavor to press forward that our lives may be filled, 
that our example may be bright and shining as his 
was; and as we have been helped by it, may others 
be helped by us; and as we experience this, then will 
we be able to exclaim, with one formerly, “O Lord, 
thou wilt shew me the path of life; in thy presence 
there is fulness of joy, and on thy right hand there 
are pleasures forevermore.” 

John J. Cornell: ... A few weeks ago I sat by 
his bedside, only a few days after he had been strick- 


| en, and he knew his case was hopeless, in conversa- 


tion with him and in the feeling of heart and outflow- 
ing of soul with soul. It was an hour I shall long re- 
member: The calmness, the sweetness that even then 
he manifested in looking toward the change; and the 
final, parting words: “I am ready; nothing in my 
way ”’; it was the result of his perfected life, beloved 
friends; it was not reached in a moment; there had 


| been trials through that life that had purified and 


perfected, and herein lies the importance of the les- 
son of the present occasion: We look around us; we 
say in our hearts, “ Who can fill his place? Where 
is the man or woman that can take that mantle that 
has fallen from him?” And yet we cannot distrust 
the power of the all-loving Father to raise up other 
standard-bearers who shall carry forward the work 
further than he... . 

Matilda E. Janney: A few words I must say. I 
stood beside him in the gallery year after year, and 
worked shoulder to shoulder with him in our First- 
day School. I loved him; I trusted him; I had faith 
in him. But, dear friends, our friend has asked who 
shall stand in his place? No one will stand in Isaac 
Hillborn’s place; but each one of us can stand in our 
own place. We can go forward to-day; this grief is 
in our hearts, but we can go forward, brave and 
strong; we can fill up the ranks behind him and do 
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the work that the Father is calling each one of us 
to do to-day; and you, dear young people, who loved 
him so, who loved to hear the words fall from his 
lips, who loved to feel the grasp of his hand and see 
the smile upon his face—will you not to-day work 
still a little more? Help still a little more; try to 
make the way a little plainer and clearer for those 
that don’t see it quite so clear? This is what he did; 
this is how he helped us. He tried so hard to make 
the way clear for us that we might step forth, be 
strong and brave to do the work that he knew the 
Master was calling each one of us to do... . 

Charles E. Hires: This multitude is 
gathered here because of the love and reverence that 
we have for Isaac Hillborn; it is because our heart- 
strings are broken over the grief and sorrow that we 
feel at his death. I well remember the last visit he 
paid to my house. Out on the lawn he picked a sprig 
from one of the trees where the bud was swelling and 
almost ready to burst, and, bringing it into the house, 
commented upon the life it contained—spoke of the 
seeds in the ground and that, ere dying, they would 
put forth their life in the spring... . 

Isaac Hillborn not only prayed and thanked God 
for his clothing—for a home and friends; but he 
thanked Him more for all the great pleasure and 
privilege he had of burying in the human heart and 
childish hearts that have gathered here the seed that 
will ripen in the unborn years to come... . 

Samuel S. Ash: This service has been long, and 
has its value, and the time is near to close it; let us 
bow our heads in fervent supplication to our heavenly 
Father. 

Our heavenly Father, thou art taking away— 
breaking up the old landmarks, removing our earthly 
props; O teach us to lean solely upon thee; draw us 
so near to perfect resignation—so near to perfect 
acquiescence in thy will, that we may be enabled to 
bear all things. We reverently ask of thee, not be- 
cause of anything that we have done nor because of 
anything that we may hope to do, but for thy mercy’s 
sake, O Lord, forgive us and receive us. Amen! 


CLOSING INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
ISAAC H. HILLBORN. 
At the request of a number of friends I send these 
extracts from my journal of the last sermon by our 
revered friend, Isaac H. Hillborn, and my last inter- 
view with him. These were so touching and re- 
markable that I recorded them on the same days. 

It was on the 4th of Tenth month, 1903, at Seven- 
teenth and Girard Avenue Friends’ Meeting, in the 
same building where twenty-two years ago he first 
appeared in the ministry, that Isaac delivered his last 
sermon. 

He spoke for half an hour, with a strong voice, 
but was evidently weak. He asked for a glass of 
water while speaking, partaking of it three times. He 
said: 

“The law and the gospel are often quoted and 
often confounded. There is a distinct difference. 
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The law is only a condition and not competent to go 
farther than its limitations; while the gospel is the 
active and unlimited agency. It is not confined to 
any rigid rules, but because of the spirit of truth it 
knows no limitations. , 

“Moses could give the law, but there it ended. 
It was for Jesus to give the gospel. He did not dis- 
card the law, but used it and carried it out in its full- 
ness and perfected it by the spirit. Moses went as 
far as he could for the time and the conditions of the 
law, while Jesus went far beyond, meeting not only 
the conditions of the law but the claims of humanity 
and the revelations of duty to the Father.” 

It was on the 22d of this same month, while Isaac 
was bedfast that, holding my hand during the entire 
interview, he said: “I am patiently waiting for any 
change that may come. I am very comfortable, and 
do net desire any delay of any treatment that is 
thought best. I am perfectly satisfied either way. 
It is a rest to me to be here. I have had visions, 
manifestations and messages wonderfully clear and 
comforting, that I never had before, and never sup- 
posed it was possible to have.” “TI believe faith is a 
gift.” At this point I asked him if every one could 
acquire this faith and be thus comforted. He replied, 
after a few moments of silence and evidently of re- 
flection: “ Yes, these openings and communications 
can come to all, but can only come to the prepared 
soul.” ALFRED H. Love 

Philadelphia, Eleventh month 3oth, 1903. 


A TYPICAL FRIEND OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
( Concluded from last week.) 

On his return to Philadelphia, still under twenty 
years of age, with a balance of four hundred dollars, 
he found himself possessed of the means of buying all 
the books he wanted. A vacancy had occurred in 
the mathematical department of Friends’ Academy, 
on Fourth Street, and he made application for it. 
Here his friend Ellicott was again serviceable by giv- 
ing such a good report of him that the appointment 
was speedily made, and he resumed his teaching of 
mathematical science. 

Notwithstanding his youth, he experienced no 
difficulty in maintaining proper order without resort- 
ing to corporal punishment, although the prevalent 
opinion was strongly in favor of an adherence to the 
old and severe modes of discipline. He doubted the 
necessity or propriety of the use of the rod, and his 
repugnance to it was such that he determined rather 
than resort to it to adopt the alternative of dismissal. 
His manner was always firm and dignified, and he im- 
pressed his pupils with respect for his good opinion 
as well as for his talents and attainments. His habit- 
ual and conscientious accuracy and reverence for 
truth exercised a wholesome influence over the minds 
of his pupils, and availed more to suppress the vice 
of lying than the gravest moral lectures. His habit 
was to confide implicitly in the statements of his boys, 
when he did not know them to be untrue, and the ex- 
pression of that confidence was an irresistible appea! 
to their honor against its abuse. He expected them 
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to be incapable of falsehood, and contributed largely 
towards making them so. 

In the year 1798 Emmor Kimber, who was then 
teaching Friends’ School in Pine Street, Philadelphia, 
invited him to his house, where he met, for the first 
time, Alice Jackson, of New Garden, Chester County, 
daughter of Isaac Jackson, and sister of Susan, wife 
of Emmor Kimber. This meeting was a fateful one, 
and resulted in his marriage to this singularly lovely 
and gifted woman, for whom he entertained an ideal 
reverence. There was perfect agreement between 
husband and wife in their religious opinions, and the 
harmony and peace resulting from mutual love and 
devotion. His admiration was unbounded, and she 
seems to have been entirely worthy of his highest esti- 
mation. In 1805 she began to speak in meetings for 
worship. Her beautiful gift was exercised in meek- 
ness and diffidence, and being in no haste to use it 
but only in obedience to a will superior to her own, 
she grew in it, and soon became a well approved and 
acceptable minister, and in a short period was recom- 
mended according to the usages of the Society of 
Friends. 

Before his removal from Philadelphia, Enoch 
Lewis became deeply interested in the subject of slav- 
ery. During his life he never lost his interest, but 


continued to petition, to write, and to labor for the 
welfare of the oppressed in every available manner. 
The wrongs perpetrated upon the defenceless Indians 
also claimed his attention, and by his indefatigable 


exertions he was enabled to prevent intended frauds 
upon them, by which they would have been deprived 
of their just rights. His publications against slavery, 
against oaths, and other wrongs, are so numerous 
that in a resume like this it is impossible even to name 
them. Nor can his different scientific treatises be 
mentioned. Suffice it to say that with marvelous in- 
dustry, and fertility of literary production, he per- 
mitted no opportunity of benefiting mankind to escape 
him in which he perceived an available opening. 

In 1799 he was appointed teacher of mathematics 
at Westtown Boarding School, opened at that time. 
He remained there for seven years, and governed his 
pupils in accordance with his own views. His room 
was No. 22, and in that there was no resort to cor- 
poral punishment, although Westtown. followed the 
general rule of flagellation for disobedience common 
at the time. A word or a look from him was sufficient 
to preserve order. There was no disobedience. All 
were anxious to get, in the order of their classes, into 
No. 22. He was incomparably the most accomplished 
teacher of the institution. In 1799 he was the only 
person within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing who could be procured to fill the office of teacher 
in a mathematical school. The seed then sown ger- 
minated and yielded largely. Of students who ma- 
triculate yearly at Yale and other colleges of the East 
none are so thoroughly instructed as those who now 
come from Pennsylvania. The influence of West- 
town School on education in Chester and Delaware 
Counties has been very decided. A better informed 
population is seldom found than in those counties, 
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| many of his pupils having become accomplished 
teachers, diffusing the knowledge and enthusiasm ob- 
| tained under the instruction of Enoch Lewis. The 
influence of his wife was scarcely less than his own. 
She mingled freely with the teachers and elder pupils 
| of the female school, to many of whom she became 
| attached, forming friendships which continued to 
| strengthen to the end of her life, leaving memories 
| which after more than half a century were still held 
precious by her survivors. 

Early in the spring of 1808 he resigned his posi- 
tion at Westtown, and towards the close of that year 
opened a boarding school in New Garden. In this 
school his wife took a lively interest, and not unfre- 
quently gave instruction in reading, writing and Eng- 
lish grammar. “ Her presence was always welcome 

to the pupils. Every face brightened whenever she 
entered the school room. Her elocution was exceed- 
ingly fine, her taste cultivated and accurate, her voice 
sweet and musical, and having a nice appreciation of 
her author, she never failed to delight and instruct by 
her reading as well as by her conversation. Under 
her care the large household was so ordered that 
everything seemed naturally to fall into its proper 
place. There was neither confusion nor haste ; nothing 
in excess and nothing wanting. In the kitchen, school 
room, nursery or parlor, surrounded by her servants, 
conversing with or instructing the pupils, nursing the 
sick, or entertaining her friends, she always wore the 
same radiant look, the same cheerful and benignant 
mien, and was as much of a lady to her cook as to her 
most courtly visitor.” 

Whether as a son, husband or father, Enoch Lewis 
was all that can be expected of an elevated, refined 
and tender nature. Asa Friend he was faithful in our 
most important testimonies. As a philanthropist he 
was untiring in his efforts to benefit others. As a 
teacher he was excelled by few or none. As a man 
and a Christian he was an example, and so he re- 
mains. His memoir closes with these few simple 
words: “ Many men have lived more brilliant lives 


than Enoch Lewis, but rarely has any man lived a 
better one.” 


Alice Lewis, a daughter of Enoch Lewis, above 
mentioned, died in West Chester, Pa., on Eleventh 
month 22d, 1903, aged 83 years. She was a child 
well worthy of her honored father. Her long life was 
devoted to good works, her liberal spirit embracing 
all who needed her help. The Philadelphia Friend 
says of her: “ She was possessed by nature of strong 
mental powers, which were improved by cultivation 
and strengthened by use. This beloved Friend also 
gave evidence of the work of Divine Grace in her 
heart by the uprightness, the humility, the patience 
and th love which marked her daily walk.” 


It is part of God’s discipline with us to hide his 
throne in clouds of darkness. The office of faith is to 
hold fast to the fact that behind those clouds a lov- 
ing Father dwells upon that throne. —[T. L. Cuyler.] 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A MAN OF THE SPIRIT. 


Durtnc the past two decades the literary series has 
been a prominent feature in the ever-increasing flood 
of books that confronts us. This has been especially 
true of biographies. We have had “ men of letters ” 
series, English and American; statesmen, inventors, 
capitalists, warriors and many others, and now the 
followers of spiritual religion are given an opportun- 
ity to welcome a series of biographies of “ men of 
the Spirit.” The series known as “ The Temple Bi- 
ographies ” cannot be more easily described than by 
quoting from the editor’s preface. 

“ The series will bring together studies in the lives 
of men who have, by common consent, achieved the 
greatness which belongs to character rather than to 
status or circumstances. . . . Personality...is now 
the chief interest of philosophy and may be regarded 
as also the mainspring of history. .. . In many of the 
men from whom great movements and ideas spring 
there is a certain quality easily recognizable to a 
practiced eye, but hard to define satisfactorily. . . . 
One aspect of this quality is described as ‘ inspira- 
tion ’—especially in the case of the poet and prophet. 
The inspired personality is one in whom some hidden 
force, idea, or impulse becomes as it were an incan- 
descent flame affording light to others; he ‘ concen- 
trates, intensifies, brings to clear consciousness, and 
realizes more fully, feelings and ideas which are ac- 
tive all around him,’ but which in him reach a higher 
intensity and reality than elsewhere. Such men are 
called by many names—they are saints, seers, proph- 
ets, poets, artists, discoverers, inventors, leaders of 
men. ... Cromwell’s name for them in his own time 
was ‘men of the Spirit,’ and this, with characteristic 
directness, emphasizes an important element in their 
common greatness; for amidst all the differences of 
form and environment in which their genius works, 
and whatever ecclesiastical organization may have 
served as a prop for their early development, bio- 
graphical analysis shows that lives which appear to 
be different in every other respect may have close af- 
finities in the springs of motive which make them po- 
tent and fruitful, and that these are of the sort com- 
monly described as spiritual, inexhaustible in their 
nature and illimitable in their products. . . . (The) 
thoughts, feelings and ideas which we owe to... men 
who have this quality of genius, or inspiration, or in- 
sight, are indeed the main factors in human progress. 
And this is true whether their sphere be that of re- 
ligion, or science, or art, or government, or com- 
merce, or war... . The habit of dealing with the su- 
preme facts and factors, which are spiritual, reacts on 
character in a way which makes these men humble, 
simple and sincere. 

“The idea of this series is to bring together lives 
which have this double aspect ; on one side command- 
ing interest for the service which they have rendered 
to their kind, and on the other respect for their 
achievement of character. . . . So far as this endeavor 


‘Temple Biographies: Mazzini, By Bolton King. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, $1.50. 


is successful, each volume of the series will contain an 
impression of a character, as well as a record of facts, 
and will be an interpretation rather than a criticism of 
its subject.” The 330 pages of the biography of 
Mazzini are about equally divided between the narrative 
of his life and a keen and sympathetic analysis of his 
character and philosophy. There is much in it for 
the rather mature reader who delights in the study 
of human nature and the development of human 
character. 

Mazzini’s career began with Italy disunited and 
writhing under the tyranny of many despots; his 
young manhood was spent in a period of social and 
political unrest, and he was fired with a vision of Italy 
freed, united, and leading the nations in uplifting 
progress. 

A man of such generosity and tender-heartedness 
that the misery of his country called him from his life 
with books into a lifelong and ceaseless struggle to 
liberate and save his native land; a struggle which 
only bore its meagre fruitage in his declining years, 
a struggle which prematurely wore him out, a strug- 
gle that cost him the pains of shelterless exile, and for 
which he gave up comfort and home and love and all 
that most men call happiness. But the work of Maz- 
zini the transcendentalist met only moderate success, 
and some of it was clearly without avail. When his 
united Italy came, it was a monarchy, not a republic, 
and its sordidness sorely cut the high-souled idealist. 
But work he must to the very last, and hardship was 
no hardship for him. For himself he knew that to 
look for happiness led imperceptibly but certainly to 
selfishness ; that sacrifice was the one real virtue ; that 
duty to God, humanity and country and all men was 
the only life for the true man. 

Dissatisfied with churches, he shed his orthodoxy, 
but kept his faith, and was a religious and very spir- 
itual man. To him religion was the “ eternal, essen- 
tial, indwelling element of life,” and deep in the con- 
sciousness of each man lay the religious sense, .. . 
the innate desire to apprehend God. 

Humble, unambitious, he felt his call from God. 
His words had the power of compelling their hearers 
to do likewise; his convictions had the power that 
commands ; he wasa man who imposed his beliefs and 
made disciples. Like many great leaders, he was a 
man of little power in scientific thought, in accurate 
reasoning, or careful arrangement and analysis of 
facts. Yet “he was able to be a great moralist be- 
cause in a rare degree he had himself the moral sense, 
because the passion for righteousness had so pene- 
trated all his being that he could speak and be under- 
stood on the deep things of God, had something in 
his own soul that found its way to other souls.” His 
soul burned with love for his fellow men and desire 
for their progress. As a keen literary critic he criti- 
cised Byron and Goethe, “ neither poet had the sense 
of the race; of man, redeemed by love and social ser- 
vice ; of the new hope and power that would come as 
men learned to work together for the common end.” 

J. Russet Smiru. 

Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 
STEP IN THE REVIVAL OF 

QUAKERISM. 

Some brewers in England, who wanted to register as 
the 


“ Quaker,” were surprised, no doubt genuinely, when 


THE NEXT 


trade mark for a brand of beer, the word 
the Meeting for Sufferings of the Society of Friends 
entered a protest. They could not see, they said, how 
any one could be harmed by their using as a trade 
mark the picturesque and obsolete word “ Quaker.” 

In an article in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” by Theo- 
dore T. Munger, the Congregational minister, an ob- 
servant and thoughtful writer, we read: “ The Friends 
. . . have nearly run their race, having borne clear 
witness to the eternal truth of the Spirit.” 

That a firm of brewers thinks the term “ Quaker ” 
obsolete does not mean that “ Quakerism” is dying 
out; it is a case of pure ignorance. But this very ig- 
norance is significant. That to a well-informed stu- 
dent of present-day religious conditions it looks as if 
the Friends have done their work, and run their race, 
is not a matter for controversy. The point is not 
whether the Society of Friends really is quiescent or 
whether it is an aroused and active body of religious 
workers. The point is that whatever signs we think 
we see among ourselves of a “ revival of Quakerism,” 
however active we may think we are in good works, 
however much we may suppose we are doing to make 
our testimonies tell in the world, here is a writer who 
is well acquainted with the religious conditions of the 
country (as his writings and the article quoted in par- 
ticular show), who thinks the Friends have nearly run 
their race. 

Friends are not impressing the world with their 
earnestness and activity in behalf of their testimonies, 
though they have in the past so impressed the world. 

In our meetings there is spiritual life. But our 
neighbors do not know it. They think we sit for an 
hour once or twice a week just to keep our meetings 
up. If they knew what those meetings mean to us 
they would crowd to them. It is our business to let 


them know and we are not doing it. We abstain 


from the use of alcoholic drinks and are generally 
clear of frequenting places of harmful diversion; we 
are strongly in favor of peace, and altogether have a 
very important set of testimonies, and a few Friends 
at least in every neighborhood where we have a 
meeting, in some places a great many keep clear in 
regard to all badness, exert themselves in a good de- 
gree in active goodness and have a great deal of peace 
and comfort in truly spiritual lines. But too generally 
those about them see only the outside and have no 
idea of the source of the Friends’ strength in living 
the good life. The Friend’s inner experience and his 
meeting house and all the inward and outward helps 
to closer walk with God and right relation to his fel- 
He 


does not share them with his fellows who happen not 


low-men, are too generally for himself alone. 


to have been born to them nor to have stumbled onto 
them. 

Speaking of a meeting, once large, now small and 
nearly childless, but situated in the midst of a dense 
population largely non-churchgoing, a Friend, one of 
leaders, expressed his sympathy for the 
Friends there ; the meeting must of course pass away 


our 
with the present generation, he said. It being sug- 
geste that the meeting has no reason to continue un- 
less it can get into touch with the people who live 
right about the meeting house, he said, “ Why, there 
are no Friends living right about the meeting-house 
now!” 

Those who have been born Friends and those 
who have by some happy chance or other found out 
what the Society stands for and have had the courage 
to push their way into it, are conscious that there has 
been going on for some time now a distinct revival of 
religious activity among us:and see very plainly that 
the young people of the Society are impressed, as 
formerly they did not seem to be, with the importance 
and somewhat with the responsibilities of their her- 
itage. It is but slowly that it is dawning on us that this 
heritage is not our exclusive property. But it is 
dawning, and it will not be long till a meeting-house 
and a Friend or two in a neighborhood will not be a 
landmark and a relic merely, but a center from which 
may go out a word that the present age much needs. 


A GREAT many exhortations are given on the 
value of ‘‘little things.” Little things should receive 
attention, but not to the exclusion of the great. A 
man may get so busy counting his steps that he 
forgets where he is going. It is possible to waste life 
with trifles. Many failures are caused by a disregard 
for the relative value of things. Pleasure is put 
above progress, body above soul, material above 
spirit, time above eternity.— [ Baptist Commonwealth. ] 





BIRTHS. 

CHAMBERS.—At Chatham, Pa., Eleventh month oth, 
1903, to Morris E. and Mary Anna Chambers, a son, who 
is named Evan T. Chambers. 

BROW N.—On Seventh-day, Eleventh month 28th, 1903, 
to King and Hattie Stiles Brown, Caldwell, Idaho, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Golda Ruth Brown. 

HUNT.—At Bedford Park, New York City, Eleventh 
month 12th, 1903, to B. Lawrence and Fannie Hunt, a son, 
who is named Lawrence Alexander Hunt. 

SMITH.—In San Francisco, Cal., Fifth month 8th, 1903, 
to Henry C. and Lillian Troth Smith, a daughter, whose 
name is Elizabeth Claire Smith. 

WATSON.—At Mozart, Bucks County, Pa., on Tenth 
month 6th, 1903, to James M. and Mabel W. Watson, a son, 
who is named Albert W. Watson. 


DEATHS. 

CHAPMAN.—On Eleventh month 17th, 1903,at Ux- 
bridge, Ontario, Joseph Chapman, aged 72 years. His illness 
was one of much severe suffering, yet borne without a mur- 
mur, and ever careful for the rest and welfare of his dear 
children who cared for him so faithfully. 

He was a life-long member of our Society, and ever ready 
in defense of its principles. 

A loving father, a true husband and kind neighbor, and 
it was a touching scene when the dear aged mother (now 96), 
and a widow 54 years, had to be taken from the coffin’s side, 
desiring so much to go with her boy who had been so good 
that she felt she could not spare him. 

His remains were followed by a large concourse of rela- 
tives and friends to the place of meeting and burial, and the 
memories and impress of his virtues left a rich legacy for 
his wife and children. 

GAUNT.—At the home of her son-in-law, George C. 
Tonkin, near Mullica Hill, N. J., Eleventh month roth, 1903, 
Sarah E. Gaunt, in her 81st year. A member of Piles- 
grove, N. J., Monthly Meeting. 


HAMPTON.—At her home, near Waterloo, N. Y., 
Twelith month 3d, 1903, of cerebral meningitis, Emma A. 
Hampton, daughter of John and Tamar Hampton, in the 
58th year of her age. A birthright member of the Society of 
Friends, though isolated from the companionship of its mem- 
bers, she lived her life in the faith. 


HUGHES.—At Newmarket, Ontario, Third-day, the 24th 
of Eleventh month, 1903, Amelia M. Hughes, aged 78. In 
her death our Society and the community has lost a true 
Friend and worthy neighbor, one who, according to circum- 
stances and ability in life, was ever faithful by example and 
precept in the maintenance of that true Christian principle 
that knows no denominational prejudice, but is ready to accept 
and do good wherever opportunity offers, always manifesting 
a deep interest in the cause of temperance reform, a dili- 
gent attender of religious meetings as long as her health per- 
mitted. 

Her home was rich in hospitable entertainment for all. 
A large circle of friends and acquaintances testified of their 
friendship and loss by their presence at the funeral, where 
the dear aged husband of 84 years was not able to attend, but 
wished his appreciation expressed for the kindness of their 
Orthodox Friends, who kindly offered their meeting house 
for the occasion, that all might be accommodated. W. 

JEWETT.—At his home in Lincoln, Va., Eleventh month 
23d, 1903, Joseph H. Jewett, in his 84th year. He was a native 
of Deer Creek, Md., but lived all the later years of his life in 
Lincoln, where he was widely known and highly respected 
for many virtues of mind and heart. A member of the other 
branch of Friends. 


JONES.—Eleventh month 209th, 1903, Thomas Jones, in 
the 78th year of his age. A member of Pipe Creek Particu- 
lar and Monthly Meeting, Maryland. He was a resident of 
Union Bridge, Md., and vicinity, since 1871, and, while visit- 
ing his son Hiram, near Mt. Airy, about a month ago, fell 
and injured his thigh, from which he never recovered. 
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NICHOLS.—Passed peacefully away, on the morning of 
Eleventh month 18th, 1903, at the home of her husband, Na- 
than B. Nichols, of Belmont County, Ohio, Sarah E. Nich- 
ols, at the advanced age of 76, the last of eight children, her 
seven brothers having preceded her. The last surviving 
brother was the late Jesse Hoge, well known as a minister 
of Goose Creek Meeting, in Loudoun County, Va., a frequent 
attendant at the Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and whose voice 
and messages of love were often heard. 

She left to share the memories of a loving and devoted 
mother a family of five grown children, all of whom evidence 
the upright training and character of their mother. 

Sarah E. Hoge was born in Loudoun County, Va., Fifth 
month roth, 1827. 

She was united in marriage with Nathan B. Nichols in 
1853, removing with her husband to Ohio, where she has 
since resided. 

Only a few days before her death she and her husband 
celebrated their golden wedding, surrounded by numerous 
relatives and friends, being in her usual health at the time. 

In our sorrow, which looks forward with hope to a happy 
reunion, we the surviving husband, children and relatives 
tender this memento to her pure and loving spirit, her de- 
votion to family, home and friends. 


NOTES. 

AN extra meeting of the Friends’ Association [of Cincinnati] 
was held at the home of Sarah Lippincott, Eleventh month 
15th. The meeting was addressed by Mary Smith, a minister 
of the Society of Friends, and a member of the Ilinois Year- 
lv Meeting. Friend Smith is an active temperance worker, 
and is president of the W. C. T. U. in her own town. She was 
in Cincinnati as a delegate to the W.C. T. U. Convention, and 
the members of the Association felt it a privilege to have her 
with them for an afternoon. The meeting was well at- 
tended, and no one who was present could help feeling 
something of the spiritual uplift and the inspiration of the 
hour.—[Bulletin of the Cincinnati Friends’ Association. ] 

At a meeting held under the care of the Membership 
Committee of the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting on Fourth- 
day, Twelfth month 2d, at 8 p.m., at the meeting house, Sev- 
enteenth and Girard Avenue, Joseph S. Walton delivered a 
most interesting lecture, entitled, “ Mysticism, the Back- 
ground of Quakerism.” Notwithstanding the night was 
stormy, a well-filled house greeted the speaker. Upon the 
conclusion of the lecture an hour was set aside, devoted to 
Isaac H. Hillborn as a memorial. The clerk presented the 
following minute: 

“We are reminded that one year ago to-night our blessed 
friend, Isaac H. Hillborn, now enjoying the reward of his 
faithful ministry in our Heavenly Father’s realm, did give 
unto us an accepted interpretation of the principles and testi- 
monies of the Society of Friends, the printed copies of which 
stand as a monument to his faithful spiritual ministry 
amongst his people. We revere his memory, and would add 
our testimony of reverence and love.” 

After a prayer by our friend, Joel Borton, of Woodstown, 
N. J., brief addresses were delivered by William Birdsall, 
Alfred Love and Leedom Worrell. At the conclusion of this 
hour of remembrance an expression of sympathy was voiced 
for Anna H. Hillborn, the one who is indeed in need of 
Christian sympathy. Upon the conclusion of the meeting 
considerable time was given to a quiet social and a general 
welcome of visiting friends, among whom was our well- 
known friend, Owen Jones, of Salem, N. J. 

It is hoped that a more complete report of the lecture, 
etc., may be given at an early date. 

WILLIAM J. MACWATTERS, 
Clerk of Girard Avenue Section. 
2139 North Twentieth St., Phila. 

WE have received Volume I., Number 1, of the Bulletin 
of the Friends’ Association of Cincinnati, it being the issue 
for Eleventh month, 1903. This is a little four-page paper 
issued monthly under the direction of the Executive Com- 
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mittee of the Association. It contains an announcement of 
the next meeting, an account of the last meeting and an ex- 
tra meeting, a note in regard to the newly-formed Columbus 
Friends’ Association, and an account of the Lake Mohonk 
Indian Conference. The Cincinnati Association feels a 
motherly interest in the Association at Columbus, Ohio, 
Isaac Butterworth, late of Cincinnati, having been one of 
these most largely interested in starting the new associa- 
tion. 

The organization of a general meeting for Friends who can- 
not remain joined with the confederacy of pastorate and 
stated service Yearly Meetings, is already an accomplished 
fact in the region of Rich Square Monthly Meeting, North 
Carolina. This independent meeting has already received 
requests for membership from members of other Quarterly 
or Monthly Meetings; and has granted to Abram Fisher a 
minute for service in his expected travels from Florida along 
the Gulf Coast States. Apparently too much has been made 
of the “Uniform Discipline” as the cause of separation. 
The causes existed far back of that; but its coming to the 
front was the occasion of a disclosure of the separation which 
had long subsisted in doctrines of worship and ministry.— 
(The Friend (Philadelphia).] 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
MINISTRY AND SILENCE. 


DEEPLY interesting to me has been the perusal of the com- 
munications lately appearing in the INTELLIGENCER on 
‘« Silent Meetings,’’ ‘‘ Preparation for Vocal Ministry,’’ and 
kindred topics, and I have been impressed with the variety 
and yet similarity of sentiment pervading all, that is, a be- 
lief in the thought that divine inspiration is the moving and 
the qualifying power in all effective ministry. And the in- 
dulgence of these varied thoughts, and the freedom to ex- 
press them, in love and condescension one to another, are 
the privileges of our Society in an eminent degree, with no 
fear haunting either the “ lay” member or the preacher, that 
he will be called to account for “‘ heresy.” I have wondered, 
sometimes, if our members do really appreciate this liberal 
feature of our denominational profession as highly as they 
should. This phase of religious liberty was not always as 
it is now, even in our own borders. . . . But the day of intol- 
erance and persecution is passing from us... . 

In the issue of Tenth month 3d, the editors have set forth 
very clearly the views of the original Friend, that all our 
meetings are held on the basis of silence, and that no vocai 
service, be it of devotion or business, should be transacted 
without a period of silence preceding, and yet we have read 
of those who, while the Society was in its incipiency, and yet 
unorganized, would commence, on entering the door, to 
preach, and continue while walking to their seats, and after, 
if notthrough by then. Where was their ‘‘preparatory silence?”’ 
And did they go to meeting an “‘empty vessel,” “waiting to be 
filled” before they felt qualified to hand forth to others, of 
the good things given them by their heavenly Father? We 
know there are some minds to whom the silence appeals as 
the highest form of worship, to whom the words of the old 
hymn, “Oh, for a closer walk with God,” would mean a 
greater introspection of thought and feeling, a more entire 
subjugation of self and a total obliteration of everything out- 
ward; but it is to be feared these, as compared with the great 
masses of the people, are but a chosen few. Although, in 
other churches, great stress is laid on “ using the time. that 
none of it be lost,” I have heard some of their ministers say 
that the few minutes of quiet, which sometimes occur prior to 
the beginning of their services is the most precious part of the 
meeting to them, and I considered that statement as a strong 
endorsement of this phase of our methods of worship. But 
the majority of people seem to feel the need of something 
else, something tangible, as it were, which they can grasp, 
and, grasping, be helped in their efforts to reach the high 
ideal they have raised in their minds, and yet not quite at- 
tained. To such, the oral message is invaluable: without it, 
they are at sea, restless, uneasy, unsettled. Many a one, I be- 
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lieve, has been tendered by a few well-directed words, or the 
verse of a hymn, to whom the silence would have been mean- 
ingless. As arecent contributor hassaid, ‘‘Men and women... 
have a right to expect to hear something that will lift them 
up—something that will inspire them to live better lives.” 

I think our friend, W. J. MacWatters, in the issue of 
Tenth month 17th, was very pertinent and logical in his illus- 
trations of active, as opposed to silent, ministry. I mean those 
he drew from the New Testament. To be sure, we read that 
Jesus “ withdrew from the multitude” on various occasions, 
in order, no doubt, to refresh his drooping spirits by silent 
communion with the Father, and to gather strength to min- 
ister to the needs of the people who flocked to hear his dis- 
course, not to sit in silence with him. Thus, both silence and 
speech have their proper time and place. The Old Testa- 
ment, too, abounds in instances of a direct command from 
Jehovah to his chosen instruments. “ Cry aloud, spare not,” 
“ Lift up thy voice,” “ Cry against the city,” “ Go speak unto 
the people,” and many others of similar import. 

One sentence in the article alluded to especially impressed 
me: “It may be wise to follow in the footsteps of our 
fathers but it is safer and better to follow in those of our 
Master.” We will all acknowledge the force of the remark 
in a communication from T. P. Marsh, that while “ Truth can 
not, and does not, change, the appreciation of it is constantiy 
changing, and as it is known to us, it makes its impress on our 
minds.” Another truism he uttered is, that instead of asking 
for a greater measure of the Spirit, as is often done, we 
“should strive for a keener perception, and a greater ability 
to use what is already at our disposal.” What changes would 
be wrought in every phase of life, if this thought were car- 
ried into execution; to put to a higher and better use those 
capabilities we already possess, instead of allowing them to 
become useless from neglect. 

We have need of a revival in our midst, that our vocal 
ministry be not, ere long, a thing of the past, for our leaders 
are, one by one, being removed, and there is need of others 
to take their places. ELizaBETH H. Coate. 

Lake Charles, La., Twelfth mo. Ist, 1903. 


FREE THOUGHT. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

I THINK we may need to take note that on the all-important, 
because all-comprehensive, subject of religion, there is no 
neutral ground between fidelity and infidelity. I was glad 
to observe that your article in this week’s issue on diversity 
of intelligence (entitled, “ George Fox’s Creed”), concluded 
with an apology, if not a plea, for freedom in revealing our 
diversities to one another. I would suggest that if we be- 
lieve in the necessity and privilege of saintly communion, 
not only up yonder, but here upon the Lord’s footstool, we 
must make it a plea rather than an apology, and even in- 
sist on the duty of such mutual revelation seasonably prac- 
ticed, with a view to mutual aid in the joint promotion of the 
ever-harmonious truth of God, to the alone glory of God. Do 
we not believe that the light of God in Christ is still a pro- 
gressive light, leading the Church, and through the Church 
the world, onward and upward to an ever-advancing attain- 
ment? Has the present age a right to live to itself, any 
more than we as individuals to live to ourselves, so ignoring 
the duty of yielding its increment to the true legacy of the 
past? Can we so glory in that true faith which “ overcometh 
the world,” rather than in that other faith, which, in the now 
classic phrase of Thomas Loe, “is overcome by the 
world” ? I would prefer to think of Frrenps’ INTELLIGEN- 
CER as a promoter of intelligence, and not merely as a bearer 
of news, or an arena of idle discussion on matters great or 
small. 

Please do not charge me with offensive innuendo. I con- 
sider that our tendency is the most important element in our 
position, and have felt that as a truly interested subscriber 
I could do no less than offer these comments on the position 
assumed in the aforesaid editorial, for your assured tolera- 
tion, if not also for your kind sympathy and possible unity, 
I remain with sincere respect, your friend, 

RIcHARD RANDOLPH. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth month 4th, 1903. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM 
ISOLATED FRIENDS. 


A NUMBER Of letters from isolated Friends have been 
received during the last three months, which have 
been awaiting a day of leisure for making extracts 
from them. A Friend who lives eight miles from At- 
lanta, Neb., writes: “ My neighbors hold in a public 
school house two miles and a half from my home 
what we call a union Sunday Schcol, as there are not 
enough of one denomination to organize a meeting or 
Sunday School. We now have a Methodist preacher 
come every other First-day to preach, and are using 
the ‘Westminster Quarterly,’ but all are not satis- 
fied, as it is so complicated and hard to understand. 
I presented the loving message from the yearly meet- 
ing to some of the leading members, and they said 
they would be pleased to have Friends’ lesson leaves 
in the school; there are about eighteen families repre- 
sented. I believe the booklet, ‘ Religious Views of 
the Society of Friends,’ will also be accepted amongst 
them. I will be glad to circulate all literature the 
yearly meeting is pleased to send me.” (Lesson 
leaves and booklets have been sent.) 

M. M. H. writes ftom Paris, France: “ Especially 
at the time of our yearly meeting my thoughts are 
lovingly with you, although others now occupy 
places once so familiar to me, when the dear ones 
now passed away ministered so lovingly, not only 
in inspired words of eloquence like those of a George 
Truman, but in the unspoken ministry expressed 
through silent influence; radiating from the pure in 
spirit, of whom we had many in our midst. With 
the deep desire that Friends’ principles might be more 
widely spread, I regret that opportunity to do this 
is far more restricted with me than with those of 
the absent ones who speak of the ‘ wide opportun- 
ities open’ to them in this respect.” 

S. E. W. writes from Centerville, Cal.: “ We are 
living about twenty miles from San Jose, to which 
place we occasionally go, that we may come under 
the religious influence of Joel Bean and his dear 
wife, Hannah. To my knowledge there are no 
Friends in this neighborhood, and when the plain 
language is used the listener stands with a blank look 
upon his face waiting an interpretation. How my lit- 
tle granddaughter is to be brought up to love the lan- 
guage of Friends is as yet a mystery. We keep our- 
selves informed of the doings of Friends through the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and think it fully up to its 
old standard. Five years of almost constant isolation 
from my loved Society has strengthened rather than 
lessened my love for its principles, and I shall en- 
deavor to hold fast to the faith in the power of si- 
lence.” 

A. and H. C. W. write from Compton, Ark.: 
“Friends are not known here, as there have never 
been any pamphlets or booklets distributed. Our 
family are the only ones we know of that hold to the 
Friends. There are a great many that talk to us 
about the Friends, but they have no knowledge of the 
Society. We give them the Rules of Discipline to 
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read; they seem to think it good, and tell us it could 
not be better.” (Some booklets have been sent to 
these concerned Friends.) 

From College Park, Ga., L. T. W. writes: “ This 
is the first day of the week, and I think of the privi- 
lege some members enjoy in going to Friends’ Meet- 
ing; I wonder how it would seem to do so. So many 
years I have had to go to another denomination or 
not go to any place of public worship. Early impres- 
sions, environment and early-instilled education have 
kept me a member of the Society, though perhaps not 
a very consistent one, and from all I have heard and 
seen of other forms of worship, that has the ascend- 
ency. . . . Every one is entitled to his own belief, 
but I cannot think conversion comes through ex- 
citement.” 

M. E. sends a breezy message from North Da- 
kota, written in Ninth month: “ This time the yearly 
meeting’s letter found me in a pretty little prairie 
town, where I have come to spend the summer. And 
here, where the population is largely of foreign ele- 
ments, a message from Friends is a joy, because it 
brings to the mind’s eye and to the memory the old- 
time life and happiness. I spent this past winter in 
the Southwest, on the desert near Phoenix, Ari., and 
having spent three years in Colorado Springs, I have 
had an opportunity to see the extremes of mountain, 
prairie and desert. I feel that if I am not blessed with 
periect health, yet it is a privilege to experience the 
influence of these extremes and to know the happiness 
of God’s out-of-doors. The mountains are the rich- 
est joy to me, and the natural beauties about Col- 
orado Springs are something to be forever thankful 
for.” 

Many other letters have been received expressing 
appreciation of the yearly meeting’s message, amd 
doubtless a still larger number have found a response 
in the hearts of those who have not found time to 
write, putting it off until a more convenient season. 

, E. L. 


BURLINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tue Burlington Quarterly Meeting was held Twelfth 
month Ist, with a large attendance. We were fa- 
vored in having with us Samuel Ash, Sarah Linvill 
and Nathaniel Richardson. Samuel Ash made a plea 
against extravagance resulting from great riches, 
saying Friends have an important mission in uphold- 
ing the virtue of plain living. Sarah Linvill spoke 
of the need of full faith in God and Christ and what 
help this is in times of trouble. Nathaniel Richard- 
son compared the times of nineteen hundred years 
ago with to-day, and said the vital question with us is, 
is the mission of Jesus Christ our mission? 

The queries pertaining to the limited number at- 
tending week-day and business meetings evoked some 
discussion. The report from the Friends’ Boarding 
Home Committee brought forth considerable com- 
ment. The expressions of deep gratitude given by 
two boarding at that home made the committee feel 
they were well repaid for their part of the labor. 
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The following is the sixth annual report of Friends’ 
Boarding Home of Burlington Quarterly Meeting: 

“ We feel that our Home is now fulfilling the pur- 
pose for which it was established. We have seven 
boarders, six of whom are members of our Society. 

“ Harmony prevails within its walls, and we feel 
that we are established on the right basis. Since last 
report we have lost by death another valued co- 
worker, Rebecca W. Engle. We miss her counsel 
and aid in our deliberations, and deeply deplore her 
loss. Our expenses for repairs and furnishings have 
not been so great as last year, amounting to some- 
thing like $65 in lieu of $165, noted in last report. 
All interested persons who wish to visit the Home 
will be cordially welcomed. 

“A kind Friend, Mary Ann Schooley, recently de- 
ceased, has left by will a legacy of $200 to our Home, 
with which we propose to start an endowment fund, 
and we trust there will be others among us who will 
emulate her noble example. We feel to express 
our thanks for this kind remembrance, and also would 
again voice our gratitude to the donor of the Jeanes 


Fund, who first made possible the establishment of 
these Homes. 


“ MartTua E. Grpss, Secretary.” 

rhe treasurer’s report showed about the same 
amount in the treasury as this time last year, thus 
keeping things evened up, but the committee would 
like to be in a financial position to give a still lower 
board to needy Friends, and with this idea in view 
hope our endowment fund may be increased from 


time to time. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FRIENDS’ NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD. 


DEAR FRIENDs: Will you let me call your attention to the 
Friends’ Neighborhood Guild at 151 Fairmount Ave., Phila- 
* delphia? We have a large First-day School, a Sewing School 

(which is so full that we need more room and more helpers, 
to take in all those who are anxious to come), a Saving 
Fund, where the children flock every Second-day evening to 
put in and take out money; a manual training room to teach 
boys. We try to gather in all the boys and girls that we 
can, and instruct and amuse them, and surround them for a 
little time with wholesome influences, and this winter we 
feel that we should gather in more of the children. 

To do this we must make our home more attractive— 
make it such a pleasant place that they cannot stay away. We 
have persuaded nine young men to use this place to meet 
in instead of one where they would be tempted to drink and 
play cards. We have promised them to fix up the south end 
of the room into a homey corner, where they can come and 
read and talk and rest. To do this we want a bright rug or 
carpet, four or five yards square; a couch, with loose cover: 
a pillow (this is for the babies who come with their mothers 
to our mothers’ meetings); a library table; a desk, where 
the boys can write, and a few easy chairs; good pictures, 
some plants for our two sunny windows, and some good, 
modern, up-to-date books, and, of course, some good old 
ones. You all know what would be suitable. We also want 
good magazines and papers; we can make use of old ones, 
and would like to have some that they can take home to 
keep. 

Then we want partly-worn or new clothing, so that when 
we find some poor old women half clad, or, like last night, 
a woman with a drunken husband, asking for shoes so as not 
to have to keep her child from school, there would be 
something to give her. We would be very glad of toys 
that well-to-do children have grown tired of for our Christ- 


mas time. Will not the Young Friends’ Associations help us ? 
Each one could send a few books. 

I am sure that some of you have old-fashioned or partly- 
worn furniture to spare, and it will be most gratefully re- 
ceived. Come and see us, and see what we are trying to do, 
and I am sure that you will feel it a privilege to help in so 
good a work. We also need workers. Is there not some 
young woman who could teach a class in millinery and 
dressmaking on Fifth-day evenings? Some one with a gift 
for interesting boys who would come in and give little in- 
formal talks, twenty or thirty minutes, of places that they 
have visited. Our boys and girls are fond of music, fond of 
hearing recitations; if each one who reads this would give 
one evening, think how much it would mean to us! 

We expect to start the mothers’ meetings on Sixth-day, 
Twelfth month 11th, at 3 p.m., and shall be glad to have help 
with them. If any wishing to help will communicate with me 
in person or by letter I shall be very glad. You will find me 
at the Guild every morning, except Seventh-day, until 1.30, 
and on Second- and Sixth-days, all day long. Trusting 
that this will reach those who can help us, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, EmrLy WILBUR, 
Superintendent Friends’ Neighborhood Guild. 
Twelfth month 2d, 1903. 151 Fairmount Ave., Phila. 


LUCRETIA MOTT HOME FOR COLORED 
CHILDREN. 


Located at 1712 Reed Street, Philadelphia. 

Tue Lucretia Mott Industrial and Religious Home for Des- 
titute and Orphan Colored Children has stood for the past 
three years (founded in 1900), not merely as a shelter, but, 
in every true sense of the word, a home for little children, 
the offspring of negro parents—offspring, too often, of 
shame and filth—invariably the children of working girls 
who are more deserving of pity than blame. The sole pur- 
pose of the management is to provide a home for these dis- 
carded waifs; to save. them from lives of indolence and 
crime; to give them comfortable sanitary living conditions; 
proper moral and industrial training, and to make possible 
useful and honorable careers. 

Our principal support has come from the colored people. 
This is the first appeal we have been compelled to make to 
our white friends. The stringency of business, and the 
pressing demands always upon us, make this imperative. 

Second-day, Twelfth month 21st, has been set apart as a 
Donation Day, and we earnestly appeal to those, who have 
been more abundantly blessed to help our needy ones. 
Money for rent, fuel and our contingent fund is sorely 
needed. Contributions of clothing, groceries, fuel, shoes, or 
books, will be gladly received. 

Jeannette Johns, Susan Smith, M. H. Hinson, Committee 
on Donations. 


THE want of a Friends’ Historical Society has long been felt. 
Probably no section of the community, relatively to its 
numerical strength, is in possession of more material avail- 
able for historical research than the Society of Friends, 
both in America and in the British Isles. Nor 1s 
antiquarian interest lacking among Friends, and an associa- 
tion appears to be needed which shall bring to a focus the 
disjointed efforts of scattered students, and supply a medium 
of communication between individual workers. 

The recognition by the Meeting for Sufferings of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting of the value of the Reference Library 
under its care by the appointment of a librarian, has given a 
stimulus to examination of Friends’ records, and it is felt 
that the present time is favorable to the establishment of a 
Society which shall keep historical students in touch with 
one another. 

It is decided: 

(I.) That membership shall be open 

(a) To any member of the Society of Friends on pay- 
ment of a minimum annual subscription of $1.25 (5/—), or 
of a life composition of $25 (£5 5s. od.); and 
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(b) To any other person on similar payment, and on the 
introduction of two members; 

(II.) That the officers shall consist of president, treas- 
urer, secretary (or secretaries), and a small executive com- 
mittee, of which the clerk of the Meeting for Sufferings, the 
clerk of that Meeting’s Library and Printing Committee, the 
recording clerk, and the librarian, shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers, and to which several representative Friends in Amer- 
ica shall be attached as consultative members; 

(I1I.) That, as funds will allow, but not more frequently 
than four times a year, a journal shall be issued in the in- 
terests of the Society, and sent free to all members; 

(IV.) That various documents of interest shall from time 
to time be printed as supplements to the journal, and be 
obtainable by subscribers at a reduced price; and 

(V.) That, until a general meeting of members is held, 
the following shall act as officers of the Society: 

President, Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., Litt.D.; treasurer, 
Robert H. Marsh; secretaries, Isaac Sharp, B.A., Norman 
Penney; executive committee, A. Neave Brayshaw, B.A., 
LL.B., John Dymond Crosfield, Joseph J. Green, J. Ernest 
Grubb, Anne Warner Marsh, John S. Rowntree, J.P., Char- 
lotte Fell Smith; ex-officio, Henry Lloyd Wilson, Frank 
Dymond, Isaac Sharp, B.A., Norman Penney; consultative, 
George Vaux, Philadelphia; Allen C. Thomas, A.M., Haver- 
ford College, Pa.; Albert Cook Myers, M.L., Swarthmore 
College, Pa.; Rufus M. Jones, M.A., Litt.D., Haverford Col- 
lege, Pa. 

It is hoped that, in order to carry out efficiently the ob- 
jects of the Society, a large number of Friends, and others 
interested, will become members. Applications for mem- 
bership and subscriptions may be sent to Rufus M. Jones, 
M.A., Litt.D., at Haverford, Pa., or 718 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Devonshire House, 

12 Bishopsgate Without, London, E. C. 

The first number of the Journal of the Society will be 
issued shortly, and will contain an article on the handwrit- 
ing of George Fox; a sketch of the life of Ellis Hookes, first 
clerk to Friends in England; notes and queries; and other 
papers of general historical interest. It will be issued free 
to all members, and can also be purchased at the office of 
The American Friend, 718 Arch Street, Philadelphia, for 50 
cents. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
FOOTBALL. 

THE time, perhaps, has come for those who are de- 
voted to the things that Friends’ schools and colleges 
stand for to take up seriously the question as to 
whether we will continue allegiance to football as the 
game of the autumn months. A good many long 
since took up the question and decided it off-hand in 
the negative. There have been all along those who 
pronounced the game brutal and dangerous; but too 
often opposition to football has meant merely cold- 
ness toward athletics in general, or toward any kind 
of inter-collegiate meets on the field of sport. « It has 
often seemed to be coupled with an ignorance of or 
indifference toward the conditions and needs of out- 
door school and college life. At any rate it has had 
no appreciable effect in the direction of calling a halt, 
indeed has not seemed to have been exerted seriously 
toward doing away with the evil it so roundly con- 
demned. 

Perhaps now the time has come for those who 
know the game, who have felt the fascination of it, 
who have had their hopes that it might be developed 
into something different, and who stand squarely for 
inter-collegiate sports and games, to consider seri- 
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ously whether, after all, we are going to stay in line 
in this respect with the great colleges and go on play- 
ing football. 

As one watches Haverford and Swarthmore go 
pushing and scrambling this way and that over the 
field, he cannot help remembering Haverford’s record 
in cricket and Swarthmore’s record in lacrosse. Hav- 
erford and Swarthmore at football are the merest 
youngsters, and their scores have not the slightest in- 
terest to the great teams of the country. It is not so 
when they play cricket or lacrosse. 

When you see one of the great football teams 
come out on to the field you realize that a football 
player is really a monstrosity. Eleven such men are 
not to be picked from any three or four hundred stu- 
dents just as they come. The country has to be 
scoured for such men. A game is not a good college 
game when you cannot get a first-class team from an 
ordinary body of students, but have to scour the 
country for them. 

A team of first-class football players is a relic 
of a primitive and rude stage in our social develop- 
ment. Present-day civilization does not produce 
them nor need them in its ordinary pursuits any more 
than in our climate and with our mode of life we need 
to encourage in ourselves the food capacity of our 
rude ancestors. Football is not a good game as far 
as developing a type of man for present-day life is 
concerned. 

With all the disadvantages of the game that even 


its devotees regret, those who may speak with author- 
ity in such matters are now pointing out that football 
is not a good game from the point of view purely of 


sport. If that be true then surely the time has come 
for those who believe in athletics and in intercollegi- 
ate sport to consider whether football, whatever may 
be said of it for the great universities, and for the 
army and the navy, is a good game for schools and 
colleges with the ideals and the limitations of Friends’ 
schools and colleges. 

Some boys, they say, would not go to Swarthmore 
if the college did not go in for football. That may well 
be, but we ought also to keep in mind the, perhaps, 
larger numbers who are kept from going, partly, at 
least, because they cannot see how football and all 
that goes with it, fits in with the Friendly ideal of a 
guarded education... We ought to remember, too, 
those who do not feel satisfied about the matter, but 
yet do not speak out, nor keep their boys home from 
college, nor forbid them from playing, because they 
do not want to be disagreeable; but who would be 
very happy if football were no longer played in our 
schools. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

On Third-day, Eleventh month 24th, the Friends’ Central 
Club held a very successful meeting. On Thanksgiving Day 
President Swain attended the York County Institute and 
spoke there. Eleventh month 27th and 28th, he was 
present at the meeting of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
which met in New York city at Columbia University. 

The stockholders of Swarthmore College held their an- 
nual meeting in Philadelphia last Third-day, Twelfth month 
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1st. The members of the Board of Managers whose terms 
of office expired were re-elected. New by-laws were 
adopted and the old constitution abandoned. The reports 
of the Board of Managers and the president of the college 
were read and referred to proper committees for publica- 
tion. 

Fifth-day evening, Twelfth month 3d, the Declamation 
Contest for the Andrew C. Pearson prizes occurred. The 
judges awarded the first prize to Lydia W. Foulke, second 
to M. T. Hansell. There was a solo by Wilmer Crowel, and 
an instrumental selection by the mixed quartet. 

Seventh-day, Twelfth month 5th, President Swain was one 
of the speakers at the High School Association of New Jer- 
sey, which held its meeting at Newark. He spoke on the 
“Indiana High School System.” 

Seventh-day evening, the 5th, the class of 1905 gave a re- 
ception to the class of 1907. 

On First-day, in Bible Class, self-government and the 
freedom of the will were discussed. ‘“‘ Man is free to do 
good only and not free to do wrong,” was the general sen- 
timent. 

Dr. Wilbur M. Stine read a paper before the meeting, 
containing some high ideals relating to matter and spirit. 

Dr. Appleton’s World Literature Class has finished the 
reading of the Iliad. Various poetical translations of the 
poem, from Chapman’s down to the present day, have been 
assigned to different members of the class for comparison 
with the literal version, and interesting reports have been 
recently given. The class has now begun the Odyssey, using 
the beautiful prose version of Butcher and Lang. 

Prof. Hayes, in the current issue of “ The Phoenix,” be- 
gins a series of articles on “Some Old Authors,” the first 
article discussing the poetry of Robert Herrick. The series 
opens with this introduction: “A pleasant and wholesome 
thing it is, in this noisy age, to turn back to those Old Au- 
thors whose friendship is enduring, whose charm is peren- 
nial. In a series of little papers for ‘The Phcenix,’ I hope 


to speak of some of those old-world poets and essayists 


whose pages I have long since learned to love in the genial 
sunshine of Class-room B. [Prof. Appleton’s Class Room.] 


F. N; P. 


GeorGE ScHoo..—Because of the recent celebration on 
Eleventh month 6th and 7th, Thanksgiving Day was quietly 
spent. A half-holiday was granted and the customary fire- 
drill and a basket ball game took place in the afternoon. 

The Concordia Literary Society held a meeting Seventh- 
day evening, Eleventh month 28th. The evening was de- 
voted to Longfellow, and the following program was given: 

Sketch of Longfellow, Harry Farquhar; recitation, “ The 
Old Clock on the Stairs,” Bertha Pancoast; reading, “ The 
Story of Elizabeth,” Rachel Heacock; recitation, “The Le- 
gend Beautiful, ” Mertie Croasdale; recitation, “ King Rob- 
ert of Sicily,” George Eves; play, “ Hiawatha.” 

Seventh-day evening, Twelfth month sth, the Penn Lit- 
erary Society held a meeting. The following program was 
given: 

Recitations, “ The Runaway Boy” and “God Bless Us 
Every One.” Lola Caruthers; vocal solo, “ Whip-poor-will,” 
Cornelia Thompson; reading, “ Liquid Air,’ Howard Fretz: 
paper, “ Gleanings of the Pen,” Mabel Nichols; piano solo, 
“ Melody in F,.” Helen Stapler; monologue, “ An Italian’s 
View of the Labor Question,” Arthur Henrie: play, “ The 
Train to Mauro.” : 

George School has been admitted to the Pennsylvania 
Inter-scholastic Debating League, which comprises Brown 
Preparatory School, DelI.ancey School, Friends’ Central 
School, Germantown Academy, Haverford Grammar School, 
Swarthmore Preparatory School, William Penn Charter 
School and George School. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton delivered an address on “ Mysti- 
cism, the Background of Quakerism,” at Girard Avenue 
Meeting House. Philadelphia, Fourth-day evening, Twelfth 
month 2d. 


The lecture course for this year has been arranged and 


promises to be unusually interesting. The course is as fol- 
lows: 

Twelfth month 12th.—Reading, “ Borrowed Spectacles,” 
Leland Powers. 

First month oth—“ Peculiar Laws and Customs of Col- 
onial History,” Dr. Herman V. Ames. 

First month 3oth.—New Century Trio, entertainment. 

Second month 1oth—“ The Harp of the Senses, or the 
Secret of Character Building,” Professor John B. De Motte. 

Third month 7th.—Reading, “ The Cardinal King,” Pro- 
fessor Henry L. Southwick. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Newtown, Pa—The Newtown Friends’ Association held 
its regular monthly meeting on Fourth-day evening. Twelfth 
month 2d, at the home of Susanna Blaker. The president, 
Evan T. Worthington, opened the meeting by reading the 
fifth chapter of II. Corinthians, after which the secretary 
read the mniutes of the last association. 

Emma L. Worstall reported on behalf of the delegates 
to the conference of Young Friends’ Associations at Wil- 
mington. A committee was appointed to nominate officers 
for the coming year, and report at the next meeting. 

Prof. George H. Nutt, of George School, gave an excel- 
lent résumé of the doctrine of immortality as held by the 
great religious beliefs of the world, with a few general re- 
marks upon the question of immortality presented in a most 
interesting manner. 

“How does Quakerism differ from other religions ?” 
was very well answered in a paper by Louisa Woodman, 
after which a tribute to the memory of Isaac H. Hillborn 
was read by Ruth Anna Harvey. 

Sarah W. Hicks submitted the following program for the 
next meeting, which will be held at the home of Daniel and 
Mary Beans: 

“Prison Reform,” Clay L. Hutchinson; “ The Responsi- 
bility of the Meeting Towards its Members,” Abbie B. 
Rice; reading, Anna Harvey; Discipline, Willis G. Worstall; 
current events, Robert Kenderdine; “Can Any Plan Be Sug- 
gested to Reunite Under One Head the Various Bodies of 
Friends in the World?” Franklin Packer.—[Doylestown 
Intelligencer. ] 


RIsInG Sun, Mp.—A regular meeting of West Nottingham 
Young Friends’ Association was held in the town hall on 
the afternoon of Twelfth month 6th. The president opened 
the meeting with a reading having for its ubject “ What Re- 
ligion Stands for To-day.” which embraced these thoughts: 
Religion is the most conspicuous fact in the annals of our 
race, and is the answer to the deepest longing of the human 
soul. It is the response which a rational being receives 
when he interrogates the unseen. The minutes of last meet- 
ing having been read and approved, the calling of roll was 
next in order, after which the day’s program was considered. 

Edwin Buffington gave a short talk on “ The Old Testa- 
ment and Its Relation to the Life of To-day.” He said that 
we of the twentieth century must not feel that we have devel- 
oped so far as to have no need for the old things. For they 
are the stepping stones, as it were, to present realities. 

The Old and New Testaments -were compared as boy- 
hood and manhood. His talk throughout was principally 
historical. Moses, he said, was the first to conceive an idea 
of a nation. He was the first one to bring forth the bud 
which has blossomed into the flower, that of Christianity to- 
day. After the Mosaic Era came David, who, embodying 
the thoughts of Moses, advanced still another step and es- 
tablished a nation, with its capital at Jerusalem. He also or- 
ganized an army and established a church. 

The fundamental thoughts underlying the Old Testament 
can never be superseded because they are facts. And, no 
matter how far the people of to-day may advance in Chris- 
tian experience, they can turn back to the Old Testament 
and find that God is a just God, and that He, through the 


Messiah, must ever be and continue to be the Saviour of the 
world. 
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“Our Individual Responsibility Toward the Meeting e 
was the subject of a paper prepared by Hannah P. Buffing- 
ton. The thought was expressed that possibly if the race had 
arrived at the highest spiritual understanding, realizing the 
immanence of God, and could carry this thought into every 
action of our lives, we might not need the meeting; but our 
present undeveloped spiritual life calls for outward helps and 
incentives, and we naturally find much strength and encour- 
agement in assembling together and mingling soul with soul 
in aspirations for a higher life. 

There is a divine personal power within every man, and he 
is responsible for wielding that power as a factor in the evo- 
lution of the race . He is not only working out his own salva- 
tion, but in a measure helping or hindering a brother man as 
he wields that power for good or ill. Nothing is ever achieved 
except through individual faithfulness in small beginnings. 
We are so interlinked and interwoven in the co-operative 
plan of life that each duty left undone is like a flaw in a link 
of the great cable, which must eventually weaken the struc- 
ture. 

“Worship and Prayer” was the subject of a paper as- 
signed, and in the absence of the one appointed, one of Whit- 
tier’s poems entitled “ Worship,” was read. 

A report of the general conference which recently con- 
vened in Wilmington was given by Janette Reynolds. 

Some very interesting and helpful remarks were offered 
by various members in attendance. After appointing the 
Executive Committee for the ensuing year, a short silence 
was observed, and the Association closed. 

JANETTE ReEyNOLDs, Cor. Sec. 


Lincotn, Va.—The Young Friends’ Association held its 
first meeting of the season in the Friends’ Meeting House 
on First-day, Eleventh month 2gth, at 1.30 p.m., under the 
auspices of a committee of the monthly meeting. An en- 
couraging number of both young and elderly persons was in 
attendance. 

E. Bently Gregg, holding over from last year, presided, 
and Bertha J. Smith served as secretary. 

After a brief silence the 12th chapter of Romans was im- 
pressively read by Ellen H. Smith. 

A committee reported a constitution and by-laws, simple 
and comprehensive, for the reorganization and government 
of the association. These were adopted and a committee 
appointed to make nominations for the various officers. The 
articles provide that all business shall be conducted by par- 
liamentary rules and all questions decided by vote, also that 
the constitution shall be signed, thus creating a definite 
membership. 

The question, How can the association best promote an 
interest in our society and disseminate its principles? was 
discussed at considerable length by E. Bently Gregg, Wil- 
liam T. Smith, Ida J. Nichols, Martha J. Brown and others. 
The consensus seemed to be that these ends can be best ac- 
complished by all members, and others who are interested, 
attending regularly and taking an active and sympathetic 
part in the work. 

An interesting report of the late yearly meeting was given 
by Ellen H. Smith, mentioning particularly the able and 
very suggestive address by Henry W. Wilbur to the Young 
Friends’ Association on Seventh-day evening, and the ad- 
dresses of Joseph Swain and Edward C. Wilson at the educa- 
tional meeting on Second-day evening, also the presentation 
of the work of the Anti-Saloon League on Fourth-day 
evening. 

Jessie H. Brown remarked that all such meetings were 
comparatively new features of the work of the yearly meeting, 
indicating a broadening of its scope and a progress towards 
more liberal things. He also mentioned with regret the al- 
most entire absence of children from attendance at the reg- 
ular business session of the yearly meeting, and sug- 
gested that the time must soon come when both 
the matter and the method of the business of the 
yearly meeting and of all other meetings in the society shall 
be so modified that younger people can really take an in- 
telligent interest in them, and they become, in a measure, at 


least, attractive even to children. Under “ Current Events ” 
George Hoge gave several items of interest, among which 
was information concerning some recent discoveries of man- 
uscripts that give a slightly different reading to some of the 
“sayings of Jesus.” 

“The History and Significance of Thanksgiving” was 
presented by Henry B. Taylor in an instructive and ex- 
haustive paper. His review of ancient customs in England 
and other countries, out of which the thanksgiving idea has 
grown, was very interesting. The custom, as we now have 
it, is of comparatively recent origin. In fact, our own coun- 
try is the only one in which Thanksgiving is generally and 
simultaneously observed at a fixed time designated by action 
of the authorities. 

The proceedings ended with a recitation, “ The Vow of 
Washington,” by Whittier, given by Sara Brown in a highly- 
acceptable manner. 

With a brief silence, the meeting adjourned. 

J. HB. Bs. 

Lincoln, Va., Twelfth month 7th, 1903. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Review of Reviews, in addition to its editorial comment 
on the Panama situation and Cuban Reciprocity, contains 
character sketches of “the two men of the month,” Speaker 
Cannon and M. Bunan-Varilla. Of the new Speaker of the 
House, familiarly called “ Uncle Joe,” the writer says: 

“Tf ever there was a man in our public life who knew 
how to say ‘no’ and stick everlastingly to it, ‘ Uncle Joe’ is 
he. The eyes are merry and kindly, but they are sharp, too, 
and can ‘see through’ men and things with a searching power 
that is almost X-ray like.” 

W. T. Stead contributes an able review of Morley’s 
“Gladstone ”; and parents who are seeking the welfare of 
their boys will find Librarian Elmendorf’s paper on “A 
Boy’s Reading” full of helpful suggestions. 


There is ever a welcome for the right sor: of “ nature- 
books,” not those loaded down with arid science, but alive 
with fine sympathy and quiet interpretation of the out-door 
world. Such a book is Eden Phillpott’s ““ My Devon Year” 
(New York: Macmillan). The author is already favorably 
known for a series of romances portraying intimately the 
folk and the landscape of Old Devonshire; his last, “ The 
River,” is a strong story, alive with wistful beauty—a book 
of the school of Thomas Hardy. The present volume of 
reveries deals, as Jeffries might have dealt, with the wild life 
and flowers, the simple folk and the ancient memorials of the 
loveliest of the counties of southwestern England. The au- 
thor pleads for a right love of God’s beautiful world. What if 
it be Hellenic and “pagan”? Those who despise such nature- 
worship have “never lived alone with the earth. They 
never felt Nature touch their hearts to patience, lift their 
unrest, purify the foul places of their minds, call them clear- 
voiced to braver life and more courageous thinking.” 

Devonshire gave us the old poet, William Browne; it 
gave us the immortal Coleridge; above all, it gave us the 
lyrics of Robert Herrick. A fragrant chapter of Phillpotts’ 
book was written in the quaint graveyard “ where Herrick 
lies.” One envies the author his happiness in reading the 
“ Hesperides ” amid the very scenes of their composition: 
“I had sooner read him here and now, amid the life and 
scent of the things he loved. . . . The hock-cart has van- 
ished, the song of the wakers is still, and the maypole rises 
no more upon the village green; but youth and love, red 
dawn and golden twilight, dew and rain, and the buds of 
spring are immortal . . . welcome now to us as then to him, 
whose dust lies near my footsteps in this musical resting- 
place of the dead.” 

There is for each of the thirty-eight reveries a fitting il- 
lustration in soft sepia or silver blue; and the book itself 


comes out of Devonshire, being printed in the town of Ply- 
mcuth. 


A strong, carefully-wrought story of Wat Tyler’s rebel- 
lion is “ Long Will: A Romance,” by Florence Converse 
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(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)—Long Will being Wm. Langland, 
the first poet of the poor and the down-trodden, who saw a 
vision on Malvern Hill and sang our earliest English song 
of sympathy for the unfortunate ones of the world. Chau- 
cer himself figures in the story, a genial figure, “ friendly, 
wise, merry and shy.” 

The author is a Wellesley graduate, who has of late years 
resided in a college settlement in Boston. The fine literary 
grace and the prevailing tone of altruism show the writer's 
debt to her training. It would be well if our colleges would 
equip more of such authors, whose books tend to uplift hu- 
manity. 

Here is Long Will’s prayer for power to write his great 
poem: “ Lord Jesus, Prince of poor men, let me be thy 
jongleur, for all poor men’s sake. With their misfortune 
am I right well acquaint. I have dwelled in their cots. I 
have eat of their hard bread of pease. How shall the king 
know this, that sleepeth within silken curtains? But kings 
give ear to a poet. ... I will sing this in my song; how to 
live well, so that poor men be not so cast down, as now they 
are. Sweet Jesus, I will not cease to sing this one song. [ 
will tell my tale, and the king shall find a way to succour his 
poor men.” 


“ Castalian Days” (Frowde: London and New York) is a 
new volume from the chief of American sonneteers, Lloyd 
Mifflin. Here the author’s powers of stately utterance and 
melodious dignity are shown to be on the increase; and the 
pensive Greek note of his earlier sonnets from the Sicilian 
idyllists is here and there repeated. His best work is akin 
to that of Wordsworth and William Watson in their sonnets. 
A representative sonnet is this fine memory of a “ Sunset in 
Hellas ” 

“How many an eve, on yonder peak at rest, 
I watched the shadowy pageant of the sky— 
The fading hosts in plume and panoply 
Pass, on the cloudy ramparts of the west! 
Huge Titans, hurling towers from the crest 
Of serried bastions that embattled lie; 
And phantom galleons, slowly drifting by 
*Mid amber seas, to heavens of the blest! 
Islands of desolate gold; cities august 
Empinnacled on the verge of scarlet deeps— 
Dim, rose-flushed heights, crowned with aularian 

Slow crumbling into wastes of ruby dust; 

And plunging slowly down the crimson steeps, 
The Horses of the Sun, with flaring manes !” 


Preserve the Hornets’ Nests. 


From the Monthly Bulletin of the Pennsylvania State Division of 
Zoology.! 


As the hunting season is close at hand and the leaves will 
soon be off the trees exposing the hornets’ nests to the view 
of keen-eyed hunters who roam through fields, orchards and 


woods, it is quite appropriate just now to call attention to the 
importance of protecting the nests of hornets and their 
inmates, rather than shooting through them and tearing them 
down, as is the custom in too many localities. 

The hornet is one of the most beneficial insects, as it 
feeds on flies and insect larve, especially house-flies. They 
have no injurious habits, and the benefits they confer on 
mankind by destroying house-flies are indeed great. We 
know of several residences where hornets’ nests are built 
against or near the buildings, and it is certain that at those 
places the house fly pest is kept well in check by nature's 
method. A large conical paper nest of these insects is just 
outside our study window, and we have the opportunity to 
watch these wolves of the air pouncing upon all small dark 
spots that resemble resting flies. 


1 These Bulletins are published by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture and are issued each month under the direction of Prof. H. A. 
Surface, Economic Zoologist. They contain valuable information on 
animal and insect life in relation to growing crops and gardens and may 
be had free of charge on application to the State Zoologist, Department 
of Agriculture, Harrisburg, Pa. Among the subjects treated in the 
Bulletin for Tenth month are ‘‘The Potato Rot,"’ ‘‘ New Methods in 
Fruit Production,"’ ‘‘ Practical Measures for October."’ 
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It is well proven that the house-fly is instrumental in con- 
veying the germs that cause typhoid fever, and they doubt- 
less carry other obnoxious bacteria as well. Thus, their 
destruction is a sanitary measure, and the hornets contribute 
to the sanitary welfare of man. Where the hornets arekilled 
the house-flies are permitted to multiply unmolested, as there 


| are very few other important and effective natural enemies 


of these little dipterous pests. Where hornets are protected 
and abundant the flies are few in numbers. Does this not 
show conclusive argument for their protection? Some one 
will say that the hornets are terrific stingers, and we agree 
that indeed they are among the worst or most effective of 
creatures when acting in self-defence, but they never or very 
rarely atttack any one excepting in defense of their homes. 
For this they should be given credit. Among the higher 
organisms, mankind would be called the meanest coward if 
he were not willing to fight most bravely in a similar cause. 

A little later in the season when the queens or females 
have left the nests and have taken up their winter abode in 
hollow trees, under logs, loose bark, rubbish, etc., the workers 
will become dormant and later die. Then the nests may be 
brought into the house with safety and studied. They will be 
found of great interest, as they are made of paper— the 
wasps and hornets having been the first paper-makers. If 
the inmates should be alive their humming may be heard 
before they come forth with defensive intent, and their nest 
should be taken at once out into the cold air and left until all 
is quiet. Their paper is dried wood pulp, made from old 
logs, boards, shingles, and any other exposed and weathered 
fibres of wood. The amount carried at one time by one 
insect is readily discernible by the differences in color given 
by different kinds and conditions of wood. A close study of 
the exterior and interior structures of a hornet's nest will 
reveal much that is remarkable. 


At a gathering last week in Washington at the home of 
John W. Foster, formerly Secretary of State, arrangements 
were made for a meeting of the National Arbitration Com- 
mittee on First month 12th, 1904. Among those present 
were Admiral Dewey, General Nelson A. Miles, Wayne 
MacVeagh and Thomas Nelson Page. It is hoped that 
there will be an awakening of popular sentiment throughout 
the country demanding an arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain similar to the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty of 1897, which failed by a close vote to receive the 
two-thirds majority required for its ratification. The new 
3ritish Ambassador, Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, is an 
earnest advocate of international arbitration. 


Papers have been served upon Professor Borden P. 
Bowne, of Boston University, the author of important works 
on philosophy and ethics, calling him to trial before the Ec- 
clesiastical Court of the Methodist Episcopal Church to an- 
swer to the general charge of heresy. The first specification 
against Professor Bowne is that the philosopher’s views con- 
cerning the Deity are contrary to the plain teachings of the 
Scriptures; the second, that his views of the inspiration and 
authority of the Holy Scriptures are also contrary to those 
Scriptures; the third, that his notion of the atonement is 
contrary, not only to the Scriptures, but also to the ritual 
of the Lord’s Supper in the discipline of the Church. The 
fourth charge refers to his teachings of eschatology, which, 
it is declared, are directly contrary to the Scriptures and 
the Methodist standards of faith. The lest statement is that 
Professor Bowne disseminates views of Christian experience 
“contrary to the plain teaching of the Holy Scriptures and 
contrary to the established doctrines of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church.” The Methodists have heretofore succeeded 
in avoiding any collision between their creed and scientific 
investigation, and they will have the heartfelt sympathy of 
their fellow-Christians in this entanglement. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S message to Congress recounts 
the achievements of the past year, giving the first place to 
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the creation of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
the purpose of which is “to bring about a better industrial 
condition,” under which there shall be “ obedience to law 
and recognition of public obligation ”’ on the part of all cor- 
porations. The message calls for economy in government 
expenditures, the exclusion of undesirable immigrants, the 
revision of public land laws, tariff relief for the Philippines, 
and the improvement of the army and navy. The advantages 
of arbitration are spoken of in connection with,the satis- 
factory adjustment of the Alaskan boundary and the Vene- 
zuelan claims. One-fourth of the message is devoted to the 
Panama situation. The President claims that the new repub- 
lic has succeeded to all the rights of the former owners, and 
has simply recognized the rights vested in this government 
by the treaty with New Grenada (now Colombia) in 1846, 
which secured free transit across the isthmus; and concern- 
ing the action of our government he says the United States 
“would have been guilty of folly and weakness, amounting 
in their sum to a crime against the nation, had it acted other 
wise.” 

TueE United States Department of Agriculture made pub- 
lic at noon on the 2d instant its estimate of the year’s cotton 
crop—9,962,000 bales. This low estimate caused the wildest 
speculation in Wall Street, and in a short time the price of 
cotton advanced $3.75 a bale. The smallness of the crop is 
owing to the ravages of the boll weevil. This pest is spread- 
ing, and Secretary of Agriculture Wilson recommends in 
his report that $50,000 be appropriated by Congress to find 
a way of checking the evil. A convention in Louisiana to 
consider this subject asked for a special session of the Legis- 
lature (which will be called), to make laws restricting the 
shipment of cotten-seed into the State, and urged the en- 
forcement of laws for the preservation of birds. Because of 
the high price of cotton, manufacturers of New England and 
the South are planning concerted action to restrict their out- 
put, reduce wages and break the present speculation by not 
buying cotton. Fifteen thousand cotton mill operatives in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts have been notified of a 10 
per cent. reduction in wages, and the Chase Mill, at Fall 
River, is to run on half time. 


In by-gone days there were eminent citizens of Virginia, 
including John Randolph, of Roanoke, who boasted that the 
blood of Pocahontas ran in their veins. Now the Virginia 
State Board of Education has decided that it would “ impair 
the usefulness ” of a public school to allow a pupil to attend 


Meeting for worship 3.30 p.m. 
day School 2 p.m. 


NEWS NOTES. 
Tue German Reichstag opened on the 3d. 


YALE the annual inter-collegiate debate with 


Harvard. 


won 


Tue Standard Oil Company has entered the oil fields 


of Roumania. 


CrupeE oil has gone as high as $1.87 per barrel, an in- 
crease of 45 cents in twelve months. 


PRESIDENT MITCHELL, of the United Mine Workers, ar- 
rived in the Colorado strike region on the 4th. 


It is estimated that 9,000 steerage passengers left New 
York last week for their old homes in Etrope. 


Or the thirteen men indicted for postal frauds not one 
got his place through the civil service examination. 


In San Francisco there has been a general closing of 
eating places owing to a strike of cooks and waiters. 


STUDENT disorders at the University of Kieff, Russia, 
have resulted in an enforced recess till the first of the year. 

Pror. THomas H. Morcan, of Bryn Mawr College, has 
been called to Columbia University as Professor of Zoology. 


Ow1nc to the coal strike conditions, Cripple Creek, Col., 
was put under martial law and the writ of habeas corpus sus- 
pended. 


OttTrawa University, at Ottawa, Ont., was destroyed by 
fire on the 2d. The loss is estimated at over $250,000. A 
library of 30,000 volumes was destroyed. 


THE convention of the National Indian Association, to 
commemorate its twenty-fourth anniversary, began its three 
days’ sessions in New York on the 6th. 


Tue Hay-Varilla Panama Canal treaty between the 
United States and the Republic of Panama was signed by 
the members of the Panama Junta on the 2d. 


Tue Spanish Cabinet has resigned owing to the opposi- 
tion of the Republicans, and ex-Minister of the Interior 
Maura has been asked to form a new Cabinet. 


GOVERNOR Biss, of Michigan, has resigned his war pen- 
sion, on the ground that he does not need it. He secured it 
that he might have the honor of being on the pension roll. 


A LOCAL committee of arrangements has been organized 
for the second annual convention of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, which is to be held in Philadelphia Third 
month rst. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


First- 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Monthly 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILAD’A. 


Meeti : 
Under care of i. 


Meeting : 

Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship 10.30 a.m. 
day School 11.30 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue. 
Meeting for worship 11am. First-day 
School 10 a.m. 


Philadelphia Monthly 


School 9. -m. 
First- chool 9.30 a.m 


12TH Mo. 


Meeting and of Green Street Monthly 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship 11 a.m. First-day 


12 (SEVENTH-DAY). — THE 
Burlington First-day School Union will 


Interesting papers will be presented. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly A cordial invitation is extended. 


Meeting : 

Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship 
7-30 p.m. 

Germantown. 

Meeting for worship 10.30 a.m. 
day School 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford. 

Meeting for worship 10.30a.m. _First- 
day School 9.25 a.m. 


12TH Mo. 13 (FIRST-DAY).—A CIRCULAR 
Meeting under the care of a committee 
of the Western Quarterly Meeting, at 
New Garden, Pa., at 2 p.m. 


be held at Mt. Holly, at 10.30 a.m. 
10.30 a. m., 


12TH Mo. 13 (FIRST-DAY).—THE VISIT- 
ing Committee of Abington Union will 
visit Byberry First-day School. 


Absolutely Pure 
| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


(Continued on page 800.) 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


( Concluded from page 799-) 


12TH Mo. 13 (FIRST-DAY).—NEW YORK 
and Brocklyn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion in Brooklyn. 


12TH Mo. 13 (FIRST-DAY).—SOLEBURY 
Friends’ Association at the meeting- 
house, at 10.45 a.m. Address by Ely 
J. Smith, of Doylestown, Pa. 


12TH Mo. 13 (FIRST-DAY).—PHILADEL- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to 
visit smaller branches will visit West 
Philadelphia Meeting at 11 a. m. 


12TH Mo. 14 (SECOND-DAY). — THE 
regular meeting of the Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association will be 
held in the Y. F. A. Building at 8 p.m. 
As a tribute to the memory of Isaac H. 
Hillborn, his sermon entitled ‘‘ Princi- 
ples and Testimonies of the Society of 
Friends’ will be read. A few appro- 
priate remarks will close the meeting. 
All Friends are cordially invited. 


16 (FOURTH-DAY). — PHILA- 
at Race 


12TH Mo. 
delphia ‘Monthly Meeting, 
Street, at 7.30 p.m. 


12TH Mo. 17 (FIFTH-DAY). — GREEN 
Street Monthly Meeting, at Fourth and 
Green Streets, Philadelphia, at 3 p.m. 


12TH Mo. 17 (FIFTH-DAY).—QUAKER- 
town, Pa., Young Friends’ Association 
at the home of Eleanor Foulke. 


12TH Mo. 17 (FIFTH-DAyY). — HADDON- 
field Quarterly Meeting, at Haddon- 
field, N. J., at 10 a.m. Ministers and 
Elders, day before at 3 p.m. 


12TH Mo. 17 (FIFTH-DAY).—-A LECTURE 
by ex-President Edward H. Magill in 
Parrish Hall, Swarthmore College, at 
9-45 a.m., on the subject, ‘‘ Swarth- 
more and Swarthmoreans of the Early 
Days.’’ All are invited to attend. 


12TH MO. 20(FIRST-DAY).—THE FRIENDS 
of White Plains, N. Y., will meet at the 
residence of Elizabeth B. Capions, 62 
Mamaronack Avenue, at 11 a.m. Will 
welcome any other Friends. 


12TH Mo. 24 (FIFTH-DAY).—FISHING 
Creek Half-Yearly Meeting at Millville, 
Pa., at1oa.m. Ministers and Elders, 
day before at 3 p.m. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer 
1728 Girard Ave., Philadelphia 


Te.ernons, Porrar 9 38 D. 


If you have any 
trouble with lamps— 
any trouble whatever 
—send for my Index. 

I know of no lamp- 
disease that it does not 
cure immediately. 


Costs nothing. 


MaAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Stenography, Typewriting, 
Mimeographing and _ Reporting. 


LYDIA ARETE CONN, 
805 Provident Building, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Old-fashioned Grand- 


father clocks repaired at home. 


If yours needs attention send 
me a postal or, better, call. My 
store is within three minutes’ 
walk of the Market Street fer- 
ries. Repairing of clocks and 
watches of every kind. Prompt 
service and moderate prices. 


W. L. BERRY, 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 
22 South Second Street, Philad’a. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by 
MRS, S. E. BERTOLETT. 


142 South Eleventh Street, Philad’a 





SAVE 2s vor FUEL 


A Tea Kettle 
boils quicker n 
on my chim- 


ney than on 
my Stove. 


Ican hold my 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


Get all the heat you pay for. You 
really get coal at half price for at least 
ten years; with it, you make one stove 
or furnace do the work of two. 

Pully Guaranteed. Write for Booklet on heating houses. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


19 Furnace St.. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


A Book of Real Worth 
CONRAD WEISER 


AND THE 


OF COLONIAL 


By JOSEPH S. WALTON, Ph.D. 


full-page illustrations. 


INDIAN 


PoLicy 
PENNSYLVANIA 


8vo. Cloth. With numerous 
Price $2.50, net ; by mail $2.75. 


The only connected history of the Pennsylvania Indian 
Policy and the famous Peace Conference at Easton 


The author has been signally successful in reviving interest in 
this sturdy, honest, strong-willed man of frontier diplomacy. The volume 
is a valuable contribution to the early history of our State.— 7he Phila- 


delphia Public Ledger. 


The volume is a classic, and I am sure it will have, as it deserves, a 
wide reading.— Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR BY THE PUBLISHERS 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., 


1216 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hotel Windle 


19 East Forsytu Sr,, JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
American and European. Every department modern. 
Near all car lines. Rates, $2 to $2.50 per day. Euro- 


an plan, 75c, $x and up, one person. 
en C. B. SMITH, Proprietor, 


The e Pennhurst, Second House 
Micuican Avsnug, Atcantic City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, a iy elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATH LU, 

1126 Camrna: Ave., Ocgan Crrvy, N. J. 

Opes all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


THE AQUARILLE, Opsn Ati THE year 
Ocgan Enp oF Saeaeee Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heared sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


Views and Testimonies of Friends 


An address, by Isaac H. Hillborn, delivered at a 
meeting of Friends and others, held in the Girard Avenue 
Meeting-house, under the auspices of the Committee on 
Membership of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 32 pages, paper. 5c.; per dozen soc. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Young Friends’ 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 





Review 





HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
232 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 





Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 


months’ trial. 


With Friznps’ InTEciicencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Handkerchiefs. ‘ 


The largest and most varied assortment 
in Philadelphia, including many special 
values and oddments from our wholesale 
stock at reduced prices. 

Beautiful novelties in French and 
Duchesse Lace, Embroidered All-linen, 
and Embroidered Swiss ; many exclusive 
styles. 


Men’s All-linen Handkerchiefs 
With plain hem, 7c to $1.00 each; 
with initial in various styles, 12 4c to 
soc each ; with colored borders, 12%4c 
to soc each ; with tape border 12%c 
to 38c each. 

Large Silk Handkerchiefs 
Plain white centre with colored border : 
men's size, and also much used for fancy 
work ; the soc quality—now 25c each. 

A Large Line of Men’s Silk Mufflers 
In white, black and many novelty 
effects ; a happy thought for holiday 
giving—soc to $3.00 each. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ple ase mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


A story is going the rounds in the 
newspapers about Mark Twain and 
Bishop Doane, who was once rector of 
St. John’s Church, Hartford. Mark 
Twain would occasionally attend. Twain 
one Sunday played a joke upon the 
rector. 

‘Dr. Doane,’’ he said, at the end of 
the service, ‘‘I enjoyed your sermon this 
morning. I welcomed it like an old 
friend. I have, you know, a book at 
home containing every word of it."’ 

‘« You have not,’’ said Dr. Doane. 


‘*T have so,’’ said the humorist. 

‘Well, send that book to me. I'd 
like to see it.’’ 

‘«T’ll send it,’’ Twain replied. 


And he sent, the next morning, an un- 
abridged dictionary to the rector. 


Now that the notorious Parks is out of 
the way and his Union no longer powerful 
in New York, the labor situation there is 
such that there is a widespread belief in 
building and building trade circles that 
there will be a notable revival of building 
in the spring. 


‘Tl DO not see 
Why God should e’er permit some things 
to be 
When he is love ; 
But I can see, 
Though often dimly thro’ the mystery, 


'*? 


His hand above! 


Now —'tis that elusive moment 
The wise appropriate ; 
"Tis gone forever if we dare 
So much as hesitate. 
A. A. Fairfield. 


ae You Give Out 


your next order for printing jet us send a representative 
of Tue Bippce Press to talk it over with you. An ex- 

change of ideas is always profitable, and in this case 
incurs no obligation on your part. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS, Printers, 


Epwarp T. Bropts. Howarp Brpp te. 


S. E. Cor. 10th and Filbert wes Phila. 


Prof. ‘Daniel Batchellor 


has made a special study of the voice in relation 
to — especially as regards nasal and throat 
troubles. 


Correct Habits of Breathing 
and intonation taught. Send for circulars, Address 


3104 Euclid ennai PRRneyaRe, | Pa. 


To-morrow is no time at all— 3 


it never comes. 

The time to insure is to-day. 
You will be supplied with the 
kind of insurance adapted to 
your means and needs; your 
convenience will be consulted, 
the way made easy if you apply 
to the 








PENN [fIUTUAL LIFE, 


921-3-5 Chestnut St. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





LEARN SHORTHAND. 


Taught by mail or in school. 
Moderate rates. 


PROVIDENT SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, 
805 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STENOGRAPHING, TYPEWRITING. 
Mimeographing a Specialty. 
MARY M. KITE, 

407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Streets, Phila 


Bell ’Phone, 52-r0 Walnut. 
Prices Moderate. Keystone ’ Phone, 70-09 Race, 


STENOGRAPHER Gzo.B.cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St. 





Telephones. 





Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
3 Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended te. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 





Thos. Biddle Ellis. 


LAW (Pa.andN. J.,) 
REAL ESTATE. 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., 
Ringe & Ellis, 


Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Ren 
Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents coilecte 
an and Bell’Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phik 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street, wimensinnirecne Pe. 


WILLIAM Ss. YARNALL ' 


Manufacturing Optician 


18 S. 15th St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phil 


iA Gift Y Worth Giving’ 














Ss The best holiday gifts are useful gifts, andoneof , 
the most useful is the New and Enlarged Edition of 






WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
of English, Diography, Geography, Iiction, Ete. 






Useful. Meliable. Attractive. Lasting. 
i} The New Edition contains 25,000 New Words 
| New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. Lich Bindings. 
WHY NOT GIVE SOME ONE THIS 
USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT? 
FRE E-*“A Test In Pronunciation.”’ 
for t = 


Instructive and entertaining ye tumily. 
lustrated pampl niet also free 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGEN 


CER. 


LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVING FUND AND TRUST COMPANY 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00. 


GEorGE _FosTer White, President, 


MorcGan Buntine, Secretary ; 
Acts a6 Ikesouter, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agen 
Aims at perf*ct service and perfect Security. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. pee. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 

1893- Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 


ype). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 


copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By coorgs Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. * Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister ral distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *g* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
gocents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 

THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. . Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th —e Streets, Philad’a. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
Special attention given to serv- 


CONSHOHOCKEN 
ing families Office 603 North 


DAIRIES 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, rosa 
SEPH L. JONES. 
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Brick’s 
ince [leat 


Clean, Delicious, and always 
the same 
No Seeds 


Ad 


Manufactured in the historic old town 
of Crosswicks, N. J. 


* 


Visitors always welcome at 
the factory 


No Grit 


PEEEEEEEEEEEESSESESESSESES SS 


Every day s a Visitor's Day 


EDGAR BRICK 


Manufacturer 


PIFFSs 


Treasurer and Trust Officer; 


FFFFSIFSISSFSSSSSFFSFIFFSFSSIFF SSS 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


nt. Wiils prepared and ke 
Either the Franklin National Bank or the 


2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


W. Lange VerRtenven Vice-President ; 
Lewis Lawrence Situ, Solicitor. 


Joszrn T. Buntine, Second Vice-President ; ; 


7 free of charge where this Company is named as Site. 
irard National Bank will receive deposits for this company. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Exscuror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND Rgceiver. 
Frtanciac AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
Inrzrest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPCRATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustse, 


Chartered 1836 


and Chestnut Sts. 

SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustees oF CorroraTion Morrcacss. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Raat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


schools, and in which was an example in 


SUZANNA MECHNER, a German girl who 
has been in this country but a few months, 
left her home in Chicago one Sunday 
evening not long ago to visit her uncle. 
She lost her way, according to the Chicago 
Record-Herald, and was found wandering 
around the streets early Monday morning. 
When the police took her to the Hyde 
Park station sHe could tell them nothing 
that would aid in finding her relative or 
her home, but when asked how they were 
to help her out of her difficulty she asked, 
naively, ‘‘ Kannen sie nicht advertise ?”’ 
And yet those there be who sit up nights 
worrying about our ability to assimilate 
emigrants. —[Printer’s Ink.] 


IT was on a train going to Concord. A 
man turned to the one behind him and 
said : 

‘*Do you belong in these parts ?’’ 

‘‘I was born and brought up in 
Boston.”’ 

‘«Well, who was this Emerson all of 
the papers are so full of?”’ 

‘«He was George B. Emerson, whose 
‘Arithmetic’ was in all of the public 


‘vulgar fractions’ so long and difficult 
that it filled the minds of all the pupils 
with a perfect hatred of anything vulgar, 
and so naturally they all loved ‘the 
Beautiful.’ ’’—[Boston Transcript. ] 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY EXCURSION 
FARES ViA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


On December 23d, 24th, 25th, 30th, 
31st and January ist, the Southern Rail- 
way will sell round trip tickets from 
Washington, D. C., to points south and 
southwest at rate of one and one-third 
one-way fares plus twenty-five cents, final 

| limit January 4th, 1904. 

Tickets will be sold to students and 

teachers of schools and colleges, at the 
| above rate, on December 16th to 22d, 
| inclusive, with final limit January 8th, 
1904, upon presentation of certificates 
signed by the Superintendents, Principals 
or Presidents thereof. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, 828 Chestnut Street, will furnish 
all information. 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1904. 


We announce our Club Rates for 


other Periodicals for 1904. Read the 


figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodi- 
cals named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 


WEEKLIES. 
Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, (St). . $2.90 | 
The Nation, ($3), . . 4.80 
Literary Digest, ($3), 4.50 
Christian Register, ($2), 4.00 
Scientific American, ($3), 4.60 
Sunday School Times, ($1), 2.85 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), . 4.35 
The New Voice, $1), new subs., 2.65 
Renewals, : 2.95 
City and State, ($2), 3.60 
The Outlook, ($3), - 5.00 
The Youths’ Companion, ‘(g1. 73), 
New subscriptions, . 
Renewals, 


3-35 
3-75 


MONTHLIES. 
| Periodicals, Price for both. 
| British Friend, (6s,6d & postage), $3.75 
Scribner's Magazine, ($3), mm ° 
The Century Magazine, ($4), 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), ee 
North American Review, ($5), . 
St. Nicholas, ($3), > 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 
The Chautauquan, ($2), .. 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
The Farm Journal, ($o. 50), 
Table Talk, ($1), 


Harper's Bazar, ($1), 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to 


us and we will give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each 
(if ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the 


heading ‘‘ price for both.’’ 





